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EAT ORE, SD. 
A NIGHT IN JUNE—By Geonce D. Prentice, Ese. 
Night steals upon the world,—the shades 
With silent flight are sweeping down 
To steep—as day’s last glory fades— 
In tints of blue the landscape brown; 
The wave breaks not—dcep slumber holds 
The dewy leaves—the night wind folds 
Her melancholy wing—and sleep 
‘s forth upon the pulseless deep. 
The willows ’mid the silent rocks 
Are brooding o’er the waters mild, 
Like a fond mother’s pendant locks, 
Hung sweetly o’er her sleeping child; 
The flowers that fringe the purple stream 
Are sinking to their evening dream, 
And earth appears a lovely spot, 
Where sorrow’s voice awakens not. 
But see! such pure, such beautiful 
And burning scenes awake to birth 
Inyon bright depths, they render dull 
The loveliest tints, that mantle earth! 
The Heavens are rolling blue and fair, 
And the soft night-gems clustering there 
Seem—as on high they breathe and burn— 
Bright blossoms o’er Day’s shadowy urn. 
At this still hour, when starry songs 
Are floating through Night’s glowing noon, 
llow sweet to view those radiant throngs 
Glitter around the throne of June! 
To see them, in their watch of love, 
Gaze from the holy heavens above, 
And in their robes of brightness roan, 
Like angels o’er the eternal dome! 


Their light is on the Ocean isles, 
Tis trembling on the mountain stream, 
And the far hills beneath their smiles 
Seem creatures of a blessed dream! 
Upon the deep their glory lies 
As if untreasured from the skies, 
Andcomes soft flashing from its waves, 
Like sea-gems from their sparry caves! 
* * * * * * 
Why gaze I thus! ’tis worse than vain! 
*T was here I gazed in years gone by, 
Ere Life’s cold winds had breathed one stain, 
On Fancy’s rich and mellow sky; 
{ feel—I feel those early years 
Deep thrilling through the fount of tears, 
And hurrying brightly, wildly back 
O’er memory’s deep and burning track! 
“Twas here I gazed!—the night bird still 
Pours its sweet song—the starlight beams 
Still tinge the flowers and forest hill, 
And music gushes from the streams; 
But Il am changed! I feel no more 
The sinless joys that charmed before— 
And the dear years so far departed, 
Come but to “mock the broken hearted.” 


ee — 

Memorny.—Seneca says of himself that by the mere effort 
of his natural memory he was able to repeat two thousand 
words upon once hearing them egch in its order. He men- 
tions also, Portius Latro, who retained in his memory all the 
declamations he had ever spoken. Pliny says that Cyrus 
knew every soldier in his army by name, and S. Scipio all the 
people of Rome. Carneades, when required would repeat 
any volume found in his Library as readily as ifhe were read- 
10g.— Chambers’ Distionary. 





THE AUTHOR OF LACON. 


It is not unknown to many of our readers that the Revd. C. 
C. Colton, the author ofLacon, some years ago having fled 
from the laws of his own country in consequence of conduct 
highly disereditable to him in his clerical capacity, and as a 
man of honor, arrived in the United States, where he remain- 
ed sometime incognito, but having subsequently thrown off 
his disguise, he attracted considerable attention and curiosi- 
ty. He now resides in Paris, where he enjoys the reputation 
of a “successful gamester,” and presents to us another of the 
many instances which we have met with of the capacity ta mo- 
ralize, without the fortitude to maintain an upright life. 

In the Literary Magnet for April, a notice of this gentle- 
man, so distinguished for talents, has appeared under the title 
of “Literary Reminiscences.” That part which we publish 
cannot fail to convince every one of the extraordinarily ec- 
centric character of the author of Lacon, and to shew that 
his genius is of the first order—Yet, while his eccentricities 
amuses, and his genius delights us, we can never forget that 
he wants the best attributes of a man. The author of the “Re- 
miniscences”’ first meets with him about fourteen years ago 
at the musical soirees of a Mr. Stewart— 


“Tt was at one of them that Mr. Stewart introduced to me 
a military looking-gentleman,of somewhat peculiar phisiogno- 
my,whom he described as “Mr. C.C. Colton, the author of a sin- 
gularly clever brochure, as yet unpublished.” My old friend 
had no very remarkable respect for the dignity of Mr. Col- 
ton’s office, and consequently left the word Reverend entirely 
out of the introduction. Mr. Colton’s tout-ensemble was at 
once striking and — There was an indefinable some- 
thing in the general character of his features, which, without 
being remarkably prepossessing, fixed the attention of a stran- 
ger in no ordinary degree. His keen grey eye was occasion- 
ally overshadowed by a scowl, or inflection of the brow, indi- 
cative rather of an habitual intensity of reflection, than any 
cynical severity oi disposition. His nose was aquiline, or (to 
speak more correctly, if less elegantly) hooked; his cheek 
bones were high and protruding; and his forehead by no means 
remarkable, either for its expansiveness or phrenological 
beauty ofdevelopement. There was a singular variability of 
expression about his mouth, and his chin was precisely what 
Lavater would have called an intellectual’chin. Perhaps the 
shrewdness of his glance, was indicative rather of extraordi- 
nary cunning than of high mental intelligence. His usual 
costume was a frock-coat, sometimes richly braided, and a 
black velvet stock: in short, his general appearance was quite 
military: so much so, that he was often asked if he was not in 
the army. I am half inclined to believe that he courted this 
kind of mis-conception, as his reply was invariably the same: 
“No, Sir, but I am an officer of the church militant.” Had 
not this pun been destined for immortality, he must in- 
evitably have worn it out many years ago; for scarcely a day 
passed that he did not put it in requisition. 

The eloquence of Mr. Colton’s conversation inspired me 
with a strong desire to cultivate his further acquaintance; 
and my curiosity was considerably increased by the perusal of 
one of the proof sheets of the sketch he was then preparing 
for publication, which he happened to have at that time in his 
pocket, and which appeared to mé'to contain evidences of very 
exalted poetical talent. This production, the first edition of 
which was published under the title of “Napoleon,” was sub- 
sequently enlarged to nearly twice its original length, and re- 
christened, ‘The Conflagration of Moscow.” There are some 
circumstances connected with its first apperance which are 
not 4 linge remarkable, and which deserve a particular men- 








































































tion in this place,as affording evidence that the faculty of poesy 
and prophecy are sometimes united in the same person, even 
at the present time. I alludedto the extraordinary coinci- 
dence of events as connected with the history of Napoleon, 
(and which occurred more than two years after this poem was 
printed,) with one or two poetical predictions to be met with 
in itspages. The poem opens with a splendid allusion to the 


conflagration of Moscow. 
* ” * 


* - ” * 7 * a” 


Mr. Colton seemed a good deal flattered by the admiration 
I expressed of the specimen of his poetical talents, with which 
he had been pleased to favour me; and as our route home lay 
in the same direction, it was proposed that we should take 
our leave of Mr. Stewart’s party together. Before we sepa- 
rated, Mr. C. gave me a pressing invitation to breakfast with 
him the ensuing morning; and to obviate the possibility of 
any mistake as to his “whereabouts,” put a card into my hand 
on which the name of the street, and number of the house, 
were explicitly described. 

At the appointed time I repaired to the scene of action, 
with my appetite considerably improved by a good half hour's 
exposure to the cold airofaspring morning. But what was 
my surprise, when I found that the house referred to in Mr. 
Colton’s memorandum was a marine store shop, of the most 
filthy and poverty-stricken description. By a marine store 
shop, (a cant phrase, I believe, for a depository for stolen 
goods) I mean a place where old iron, rags, glass bottles, and 
such like commodities, are bought, sold, and exchanged.—To 
add tomy embarrassment, this miserable hovel appeared to 
contain no possible accommodation for lodgers; as, with the 
exception of a very small window over the shop, two or three 

anes of which were stuffed with the staple commodity of the 

andlord’s trade, I could discover no indication of any apart- 
ment beyond the immediate precincts of the place of busi- 
ness. Had I set out on a voyage of discovery to the charac- 
teristic hiding ogee of a blind beggar, for the —— of ad- 
ministering to his necessities, I might have had some expec- 
tation of meeting with the object of my search; but my ec- 
centric acquaintance had informed me that he was not only a 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, (£300 per annum) but 
also the possessor of several valuable livings (1 forget if the 
vicarship of Kew and Petersham was at that time among the 
somber.) and I felt that it was impossible that a person mov- 
ing in such a sphere of life could harbour in sofabominable « 
kennel. After inquiring fruitlessly at almost every other 
house in the street, (1 forget its name, but it is directly oppo- 
site to that end of Lower Grosvenor-place which opens 
into Pimlico,) I concluded there must have been some 
mistake on the part of Mr. Colton in transcribing the 
number; and accordingly returned home, determined never 
more to undertake any similar expedition, without having 
first fortified my inward man by a good. breakfast. 

The next time I chanced to meet my new friend, he re- 
proached me with some asperity, with having broken my ap- 

ointment; and on my doceaing that the onlyplace I could 
iscover which answered tothe description given upon his 
card, was a pestilent hovel, into which I should scarcely have 
ventured to penetrate, without some strong preservative a- 
gainst infection, he burst into a loud guflaw, exclaiming, 
‘‘Why, man, that’s my castle, I live there! I despise appear- 
ances. The nuisances which seem to have laid so stgong a 
hold on your imagination, did not prevent me from writing 
the poem you profess to admire so much, within the sphere 
of their influence. Nay,1 am writing—but come, and I will 
shew you what I am writing; and if youare curious in wines, 
I can give you a glass of the noblest hock you ever tasted.” 
Somewhat anxious toatone for my involuntary soy f 
took an early opportunity of paying my respects to him. 8 
most axaggerated description of the garrets of the poets of fif- 
ty years ago, would not libel Mr. Colton’s apartment. The 








Jong accumation of dirt upon such panes of the window as 
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were entire, and the opaque substances which kept out the 
wind from those which were not, abridged in no small de- 
gree, the modicum of light, which might otherwise have been 
vouchsafed to his labours. The room did not exactly answer 
to Goldsmith’s description— 


‘A chair-lumbered closet, just twelve fect by nine,” 


for this simple reason: it contained only two chairs, one ap- 
parently the property of the poet, easy and cushioned, and 
differing essentially from the rest of the furniture; and the 
other a miserable, rush-bottomed affair, so awfully afflicted 
with the rickets as to keep its unhappy occupant inastate of 
ihe most painful anxiety, for the nether parts of his person, 
during the whole period of his probation upon it. Damocles 
could not have been more apprehensive of the fall of the fa- 
tal sword upon his head, than I wasof the concussion of my 
head’s antipodes with the floor beneath it.—The deal table at 
which Mr. Colton was seated (wrapped in a tattered baize 
dressing-gown,) had evidently caught the contagion ; for, 
notwithstanding the supplementary support, with which some 
bungling practitioner had furnished it, it could scarcely be 
said to have a leg tostand upon. Then there was, in truth, 

“The chest, contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day;— 
- 


J 
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“The sanded floor, that grits beneath the tread, 

The humid wall, with paltry pictures spread.” 
We can scarcely add, also— 

“The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire”— 
tor, to be candid, the smoke in which the room was immersed, 
afforded an indication of that of which it might otherwise 
have been difficult to have ascertained the existence. 

Upon the aforesaid table stood a broken wine glass, half 
filled with ink, with a steel-pen (which had seen some ser- 
vice,) laid transversely upon itsedge. Immediately beside 
the poet, lay a bundle of dirty and dog’s-eared manuscripts, 
the characters of which it would have required the ingenuity 
of a second Qidipus to have decyphered. At his right hand 
fay Burdon’s ‘Materials for Thinking,” a work of which I 
have frequently heard him express himself in terms of exalt- 
ed commendation, and from which he appears to have deriv- 
ed the hints of several of the best opothegms in his “Lacon.” 
On the wall, over against the table, was a three cornered 
piece of looking-glass, starred and cracked in every direction; 
and on the floor of that part of the room in which he was sit- 
ting, was spread the tattered remnant ofa piece of drugget, 
the original colour of which it would have been an extremely 
difficult matter to have ascertained. 

Nothing daunted by the wretchedness of the scenc before 
me, I poised myself as well as I could on the crazy chair, and 
entered into conversation with him on the current topies of 
the day; on all of which, notwithstanding the seclusion in 
which he lived, he seemed to possess the best information. 
{tshort, it was scarcely possible to name a subject on which 
he could not dilate sideauvesutieaie fluency and effect. He 
appeared to have an intimate knowledge of chemistry, and to 
be, in theory at least, an excellent mechanic; and these vari- 
ous kinds of knowledge are often displayed in a very consid- 
erable degree, in his endeavours to illustrate some of the fa- 
vourite maxims in his “Lacon.” One trait in Mr. Colton’s 
character, which it was impossible not to discover ona very 
slight acquaintance with him, was his extraordinary egotism; 
his almost unparalleled vanity. Having alluded casually to a 
satire entitled “Hypocrisy,” which was published for him by 
Messrs. Taylor and Hessy, in 1810, he declared his convic- 
tion that Mr. Gifford’s sole motive for refusing to review the 
work in the “Quarterly,” originated in the circumstance of 
his having written an inferior poem of the same class himself; 
for the merits of the “Baviad and Meviad” had always, in 
Mr. C’s. estimation, been grossly over-rated. His ‘“Hypocri- 
sy,” however, never sold, until a curious and somewhat un- 
warrantable expedient was resorted to, a few years after the 
period towhichI now refer, to force it upon the public no- 
tice. Of this, as well as of the merits and defects of the 
work, I shall have occasion to speak hereafter.” 

On questioning Mr. Colton as to the publication announced 
on the back of the proof sheet he had shown me of his ‘‘Na- 
poleon,” he informed me that the papers then before him form- 
eda portion of the manuscript; and proceeded to read me sev- 
eral of the maxims, with a sonorous voice, and the most ludi- 
crous gesticulation. At this time he scarcely contemplated 
publishing more of them than would occupy a tolerable sized 
pamphlet; but encouraged by his success, he afterwards al- 
tered his intentions, and determined not to begin to print un- 
til he had prepared sufficient copy for a moderate sized octa- 
vo volume. The title of the work, as at first announced, was 
“‘Many Things in Few Words; addressed to Fewer Persons— 
Those who Think.” Buton its being suggested to him, that 
an author was not likely to conciliate the public, who con- 
veyed an imputation upon their common sense in the very ti- 
tle page of his book, he agreed to omit the words printed in i- 

talics, and thus obviated the objection. He fancied, howe- 
ver, and perhaps with reason, that as every reader would 
take to himself the credit of being one of thé “select few,” no 
offence would be given. 

After reciting to me several pages of this work, he insisted 
that I should taste his wine: and going to the piece of furniture 
which contained his bed, opened a large drawer next the floor, 
which was filled with bottles of wine, ranged in saw-dust, as 
;yabin. From this depository heselected a bottle of the 
Gipest hock J ever tasted; and when this was exhausted (a feat 


which, as we drankout of ‘ tumblers,” was soon accomplish- 
ed) replaced it with a bottle of white hermitage, which was 
also as speedily discussed; and that too, with as much zest as 
if we had been drinking it in one of the most splendid saloons 
in the metropolis. It was fortunate for me that I had that 
day taken an early dinner, or these potations might have pro- 
duced an uncomfortable effect upon my system. As it was, 
their only effect was, to make very excellent friends of us 
before we parted. It is almost needless to add, that this in- 
terview confirmed the high opinion I had already formed of 
Mr. Colton’s talents; and the extraordinary eccentricity of 
his mode of life gave him increased interest in my eyes. But 
afew more anecdotes of this s#tirical philosopher anon. 
ec 


FROM THE CINCINNATI CHRONICLE. 
Lines written on visiting one of those stupendous mounds which 
greet the eye of the Western traveller. 

Eternal vestige of departed years! 
Mysterious signet of a race ‘gone by,’ 
Unseath’d while ruin o’er the earth careers; 
And round thy base the wreck of ages lie. 
Reveals’t thou nought to the enquiring eye? 
What fearful changes time has given birth 
Since first thy form, where now the oak towers high, 
A dark grey mass, rose from the verdant earth. 
Ah! where are those who proudly trod thy brow, 
Ere yet thy bright green coronals wav’d there— 
The strong, the brave, their race—where is it now? 
Earth’s living nations no memorial bear! 
Where then the sounds of life rose on the air, 
A grave-like silence, long and decp, has pass’d, 
Save. when the wolf howl d from his rocky lair, 
Or owlet screams rose on the fitful blast. 
Bear’st thou no trace within thy sullen breast? 
Thou seal’d up relic of the mouldering dead: 
Is there no record on thy form imprest 
Of those who rear’d thee from thy valley bed? 
Did pale decay, with slow, tho’ lingering tread, 
Consign their race to nature’s common tomb? 
Or sweeping plague, with blasting wing outspread, 
Their brightness quench in everlasting gloom? 
And thou, that mock’st destruction’s wrathful storm, 
While living worlds beneath its blast are crush'd, 
Say for what end the dead upheav’d thy form, 
Or consecrated thus thy breathless dust. 
Did calm devotion here, with holy trust, 
Erect her temple to the living God? 
Or lordly pride, with weak ambition flush'd, 
Heap up thy dark and monumental sod? 
Or hid’st thou those, in thy sepulchral breast, 
Who erst were scattered «er the vales around? 
A mighty tomb, where nations laid to rest, 
In ghastly sleep await the trumpet’s sound, 
When earth’s dim records are at length unbound, 
And in her last funereal lights reveal’d, 
While rising bones burst from their prison ground, 
Shall then thy heaving brow its mysteries yield? 
Vainly I ask—but o’er the musing soul 
A noiseless voice comes from thy dust to chide: 
“Man may exult in glory’s glittering roll, 
And o’cr the earth, life, for a while preside; 
But learn to know the wreck of human pride, 
Her fairest names time may at length efface, 
Dark o’er her citics flow oblivion’s tide, 
And death abide where light and joy have place. 


a oo 
INGENUITY OF THE BEAVER. 

M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire relates the following fact: A few 
years since there was in the royal menagerie, in the Jardin 
des Plantes, in Paris, a beaver, belonging to the family of the 
Rhone beavers, which live solitary like the water rats. The 
observations on this animal which I had occasion to make, 
placed it beyond a doubt, that this variety of the beaver spe- 
cies can upon emegency, exert their instinctive sagacity as a 
resource upon unforescen difliculties or mishaps. As a pro- 
tection from the rather severe cold of winter, our beaver was 
furnished with nothing but a more abundant supply of straw. 
The nights grew colder; and the falling door of his cage had 
so many chinks, that the animal was forced to set about pre- 
paring a better defence against the inclemency of the weather. 
It was usual to give him, as well for food as for employment 
in the night, a quantity of green boughs, the bark of which 
was always found knawed off in the morning; and every even- 
ing regularly, before his door was closed, he received a cer- 
tain allowance of other articles of food, consisting of fruit 
and garden vegetables. On one occasion, after it had been 
snowing all day, a good deal ofsnow had accumulated in the 
corner of his cage. Such were the materials which he divert- 
ed from their proper destination, to employ them in the for- 
mation of a wall, which should defend him from the external 
airand the cold. Withthe boughs he interlaced the bars of 
his cage with as much regularity as is displayed in the work 
oi abasketmaker. The platted branches, however, were not 
so close as not to leave open spaces, for filling which the an- 
imal had recourse to his other supplies. For this purpose 
he employed the turnips, apples, and straw; and the for- 
mer was gnawed or cut into pieces suitable to the vacancies. 
Lastly, as though the animal was sensible that he needed a 





still closer shelter, he used the snow to plaster thé whole, and 
then filled all the remaining interstices. The willl covered 


two-thirds of the aperture of the dvor, and all the provisions 
with which the beaver had this time been supplied were ex- 
pended in its construction. ‘The next morning the door of 
the cage was found by the keeper frozen fast by the snow to 
the new wall. It was not without some trouble that it could 
be detached and opened, and then the contrivance of the in- 
habitant was exposed to view. The man was so astonished 
that he left it untouched, and called me to Joox at it. 
ee 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—May 7. 
BRITISH SLIP OWNERS. 


General Gascoyne rose to submit his motion for 2 committee 
to enquire into the present distressed state of the British ship 
owners. After a speech from the General in support of his 
motion :— 

Mr. Huskisson rose amid loud cheering, and spoke to the 
following effect:—I shall not attempt to follow the gallant 
officer through that which he has said respecting the question 
before the House, but 1 shall leave to hon. gentlemen to de- 
cide how far, in point of fact, the words he has adduced in 
support of the motion, did really conduce to that object. 
The hon. and gallant officer has drawn upon the stores 01 
his own fancy, while he called upon the House not to be led 
away by the arguments ofothers. (Hear.) However, before 
I proceed to the main question, I trust I shall be allowed to 
make my unfeigned acknowledgments to the House, for the 
indulgence with which Ihave been favoured, by the frequent 
postponement of this question, in consequence of my unavoid- 
able absence from indisposition. Iregret the cause of that 
postponement excecdingly, aud the more so, because, at the 
same time, another question of great importance—the Corn 
Laws—was under discussion, in the course of which, frequent 
reference was made to my name, and to my opinions on the 
subject. I admit that, in thus referring tome and my opin- 
ions, hon. members of thisLlouse have only done their duty !— 
or if it became necessary to refer tomy public conduct in 
this House, it was always done under the conviction that, on 
a future occasion, an opportunity would be afforded me for 
explaining and defending my opinions and conduct. While I 
feel, therefore, nothing but thankfulness to this House for the 
indulgence J have received at its hands, during my absence, | 
must say, that I do not feel equally pleased at the manner in 
which allusion has been made to me in another place, where 
I will say, a most unprovoked attack has been made upon me, 
and in which my character and my public conduct have beeu 
referred to in a manner perfectly unjustifiable, because i! 
was done ina place where I could not be present to defend 
myself—(cheers.) I am speaking of a place, where, under 
no possible circumstances, in sickness or in health, will it ev- 
er be in my power, at any future times, to meet the individu- 
als making that attack, face te face—(cheers.) It may have 
become the feelings of the individual to whom I refer, to al- 
lude to meas awild theorist, ready at all times to introduce 
innovations calculated to produce imminent danger to the 
country. It may have been deemed justifiable by that indi- 
vidual to state, that I have palmed on this House, measures 
of the greatest importance upon false pretences. (Cheers, 
and cries of “Order, order,” “chair, chair.) 

Mr. Cresset Pelham rose to speak to order. It appeared to 
him that the right honourable gentleman was out of order, 
inasmuch as he was referring to that which had taken place 
in the other House of Parliament. 

Mr. Jfuskisson.—lf allusions are to be made elsewhere ta 
my conduet in this House—(cheers)—if my character is to be 
attacked—I will not say where—but no matter in what place 
or by whom the attack is made—I must, in this House, be af- 
forded an opportunity of defending myself. (Loud and con- 
tinued cheering.) It has been said of me, in the place to 
which I allude, that I have palmed on this House measure: 
of great public importance upon false pretences, and that 1 
have been guilty of that which would be neither more no: 
less than political fraud.. (Hear.) There isan old observa- 
tion, that those who are most practised in tortuous courses 
themselves, are ever the most ready to charge that specics of 
conduct on others. (Hear, hear.) I know not how far [ ain at 
liberty to refer to the charges brought against me, b=. this I 
will say, that 1 have now, for more than thirty years, had the 
honour of a2 seat in this House; and that, from the first mo- 
ment of that period to the present, I have looked upon myself 
as subject to that moral responsibility to which every public 
man must hold himself liable. To that moral responsibility 
I am quite willing to submit my connection with this and the 
other measures which, from time to time, it has become my 
duty to bring forward, for that which I intended to be the 
service of the State; and I am ready to own, that more direct 
responsibility which attaches toa Minister of the Crown. 1 
make this declaration as to my feelings and to my readiness 
to meet the charges which have been brought against me, 
without the slightest reserve. I will not add a word more 
upon it, because I cannot speak further of myself without in- 
curring the charge of arrogance. With respect to the indi- 
vidual to whom I allude, I have attended to his public char- 
acter and conduct for five and thirty years—I have marked 
all his proceedings—-I have read every publication of his that 
has issued from the Press, and with which he has favoured 
the public, down to his last Pamphlet on the Corn Laws— 
(A laugh)—I have read tl. 2m all—(Laughter)—and, in say- 
ing that, I say more than, perhaps, any other man in the coun 





try can say he has performed, or will hereafter attempt to 
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perform. (Long continued laughter.) Among the many 
blessings which Providence has showered on this country, in 
the course of the long war, which continued for so many 
years of the period to which I have referred, it was not one 
uf the least, that we have escaped from the calamities which 
would result from that individual’s being clothed with the 
power to inflict on us the wild theories of his disordered ima- 
vination—theories which were, and ever will remain, incapa- 
ble of practical application. (Cheers and laughter.) I now 
turn to the subject more immediately under discussion, beg- 
ging pardon of the House for this digression, and thanking it 
most sincerely, for the hearing with which f have been fa- 
voured, while treating of matters principally personal to my- 
self. (Cheers.) I, for one, rejoice most sincerely, that the 
vallant officer, my hon. friend and colleague, has brought for- 
ward his motion—not only because it affords me an opportu- 
nity of stating my own sentiments and opinions, but because 
it has given to the hon. member for Northumberland a means 
of displaying his extended and enlightened view of the sub- 
ject, and of talents which hold out a promise of a distinguish- 
ed political career. (Hear.) It has also afforded to the hon. 
member for Dover an apportunity of manifesting an extraor- 
dinary degree of knowledge, on a subject of such vital impor- 
tance to the country, as that under consideration, and ina 
manner that must have afforded unmixed pleasure to the 
House. (Hear, hear, hear.) Among the otherstatements 
which fell from my honourable colleague was this—that the 
tables of this House have, for the last two years, been weigh- 
ed down with petitions from the distressed shipowners of 
Great Britain, to which his Majesty’s Government have nev- 
er condeseended to pay the slightestattention. It was too 
hard to bring such a sweeping charge against his Majesty’s 
Government—for what is the state of the case? A great 
number of petitions were last year presented to this House on 
the subject. What became of them? For the most part, 
the honourable Gentlemen presenting them were content 
with moving, that they be laid upon the table, and be printed. 
(Hear.) I, however, from the situation which I filled in the 
councils of the country, felt it my duty to recommend inquiry 
~(Hear)—and, with that view, 1 did, of my own accord, 
bring forward a statement, exhibiting the state of the com- 
mercial marine of the country, with which our power and 
safety are so intimately connected. (Hear, hear.) Idid so 
with a view of calming the apprehensions which prevailed 
respecting an interest so nearly connected with the honour 
and the safety of the empire. In making that statement] 
availed myself of the opportunity to bring before the House 
my principles respecting the Navigation Laws.—I also com- 
pared those means with those now possessed by other coun- 
trics, countries alien to us—and likely to become, some day 
or other, the opposers, if not the enemies, of our maritime 
power. The statements I made, have been, and are, before 
the public; they have been alluded to by the gallant General, 
who brought this subject on the present occasion before the 
House, and they were made in a way that will sufficiently 
warrant any honourable member in holding me responsible 
ior their contents. To those statements, however, much 
misrepresentation has been given out of doors; these misre- 
presentations have been in many cases, of so gross and ex- 
traordinary 2 nature, as to force upon me the belief that they 
have been wilfully made, and so I must consider them. Sir, I 
trust that an opportunity will be this evening afforded me, by 
permission of the House, and that my physical strength will 
enable me, to set myselfright with respect to those misrepre- 
sentations, and, what I hold to be of far greater consequence, 
to setin aright point of view the Government of the country, 
and the late Parliament, by which that Government was au- 
ithorised in its proceedings. 1 trust I shall be again allowed 
to overthrow, if I may be allowed the expression, that which 
has been already overthrown by the honourable member for 
Dover. I know Icandoso;1 know I can sweep away every 
calumny that has been directed against me personally, by 
those who have put them forth. Let not the authors of those 
calumnies fear that lam about to retort upon them after their 
own style of low and vulgar abuse. No such thing, I will 
not descend into that arena, where it is no honour to be the 
victor, and where to be vanquished is disgrace indeed. The 
only punishment which I willinflict on those who used such 
vituperative language is, the knowledge that it has fallen in- 
noxious upon me, and that I disdain to use it asa weapon of 
defence in a just cause, though they have not hesitated to 
wield it asa weapon of offence in an unjust one. (Hear, hear.) 
If, however, I abstain from personal abuse, in retorting the 
libels that have been uttered against me, I cannot, in justice 
to myself, or in justice to the state, pass over the unfounded 
arguments and statements, the sophistry and the false asser- 
tions, of those gentlemen. With respect to the ship-owners 
themselves,in consequence of their peculiar situation, distress- 
ing a8, IN a great measure, it has been, I must hold them as 
entirely excused for much of the language they have made 
use of. But, I must say, that their sent!ments and their de- 
clarations have not been, and cannot be supported by proof. 
Sir, 1 am fully aware of all the disadvantages under which I 
approach the discussion of this subject in itsdetails. They 
have been commented on by the member for Dover, who ad- 
dressed you at some length, and with much ability. Iam al- 
so aware that, in a case such as this, many honourable mem- 
bers have been forced to yield to the solicitations of their 
constituents. I know that even amongst those who are not 
immediately connected with the shipping interest, there has 
been a most active canvass carried on by the delegates, and 
that ex-parte statements, such as J wish and expect to expose 


honourable members of this House. I am also aware that 
any thing connected with the shipping in is so interwo- 
ven with our maritime state—with the s of the navy— 
and, therefore, with all that we consider the pride and glory 
of the nation, that it is easy to gain listeners to statements of 
alarm and danger when these important objects are concern- 
ed. Sir, I know farther, that many have been incessantly 
labouring and endeavouring, for months past, to enlist the 
best feelings of Englishmen, through what they call maratime 
innovations, against all improvements that have been made, 
and are making, and to direct them against those, who form 
his Majesty’s government. Sir, notwithstanding all those 
considerations, and making every allowance for the many 
members of this House who are, in a manner, obliged to vote 
in favour of the gallant General’s motion, in deference to the 
wishes and judgments of their constituents—conduct, be it 
remembered, to which I am far from imputing any blame—I 
fecl it my duty to state fully, and to state fearlessly the 
grounds upon which I now stand, trusting that many who 
hear me, will impartially and dispassionately form their judg- 
ments upon the statements I shall make, and the facts as they 
shall appear. I trust that individuals will not come to the 
discussion of this great and important question as they would 
to the discussion of private bills, with their votes pledged to 
some petty and partial interest, but that they will come to it 
with the intention of pronouncing impartial judgment on the 
statements which may be made, and the facts which may be 
brought before them. Now, sir, I feel myself somewhat ata 
loss how to proceed, not that any difficulty has been created 
by discussion in this House, but in consequence of the man- 
ner in which’ this question has been treated out of doors, b 
those who have brought forward their arguments oun 
members of this House—I feel, I say, somewhat at a loss in 
what manner to deal with them. It appears tome that they 
havea logie peculiar to themselves—a logic—I know not to 
what I can compare it, except to that which prevailed in the 
middle ages, amongst those who were then called philoso- 
phers. Certainly it isnot upon facts that they ground their 
statements, nor from facts do they draw their conclusions. 

It scems tome, indeed, that they put facts studiously out of 
sight; and that they have gone a step farther than was gone 
in a debate upon a question somewhat resembling this, during 
last session of Parliament, when it was sought to persuade 
the House tochange its policy in reference to the silk trade. 
On that occasion, the course pursued was this:—It was as- 
sumed, that if the measure, with reference to the silk trade, 
were carried, that trade would be altogether ruined—it would 
be destroyed root and branch—and that one of the great 
sources of industry and wealth in this country would thus to- 
tally disappear. Now, sir, if 1 had been prepared to admit the 
premises, nothing would have been more rational than the in- 
ferences. We are told of the millions that had been embark- 
ed in that trade, which must be lost—we are told of the five 
hundred thousand men, women, an children, subsisting by it, 
who would be deprived of employment, and left to starve or 
become burdens on the parish—and we were told of a thou- 
sand other consequences that would naturally arise out of 
these. And as I thought it necessary to proceed with my plans, 
I was! described as a hard hearted metaphysician, who was 
prepared to contemplate all these miseries without a single 
compunctious feeling. Well, the House did me the honour to 
agree with me in considering that all this superstructure was- 
raised witout any foundation; that there was no proof to sup- 
port the inferences drawn; and it considered that the mea- 
sure ought to be allowed to take its course. Now, itis with no 
little satisfaction that I have to state, that during the last 
year, a year of peculiar pressure, difficulty, and distress—no 
one branch suffered so little—hear, hear) no one branch was 
in so thriving a condition—as the silk trade of this country. I 
will say more—I will say that this has been the result of that 
free competition to which I looked for the improvement that 
has taken place. I — from the reports of the»manufac- 
turers themselves, and at this moment they are not only fear- 
less of the rivalry of France, but are actually exporting to’ 
France, the silk manufactures of this country. Sofar, then, 
for this topic, and as in that which, on the occasion to which 
I have referred, alluded so much to Bandana handkerchiefs, 
I believe I have authority for stating, that the silk-manufac- 
turers of this country have made, and are making, Bandana 
handkerchiefs, toexport to India. But these ship owners go 
a step further—they have not only prepared us for the dan- 
gers which, during the last session of Parliament, were pro- 
phesied, with respect to the silk manufactures, but they state 
positively, that these results have taken place, which, in the 
other instance, were only anticipated; and they declare, that 
the shipping interests have already gone to decay. 1 am not 
stating that which I am not authorized to state, because I 
have read all the — that have been laid upon the ta- 
ble of the House of Commons, with reference to this impor- 
tant subject, and there isnot one of them which does not 
assert, that foreign shipping has increased to an alarming ex- 
tent, and that Brittish shipping has decreased in proportion. 
Then, of course, the natural consequence of such increase of 
foreign, and decrease of British shipping will be, that foreign- 
ers will supersede the British in the foreign trade of this 
country. If so, to what conclusions are we to arrive? If the 
fact be true, the inferences are just; and, if so, it is our duty 
to consider how we can somely the evil, and to see if that 
evil be the result of the measure referred to, or by what oth- 
er course that evil is to be obviated. Then, I say this ques- 
tion is a mere question of facts. If the facts be thus, we have 
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only one course to adopt, bat if the facts a so, I will cal! 


on the House to say, that no inquiry is , that no 
question is to be entered into, and that the appointment of a 
committee would be at best an ideal | pronenee, which could 
have no other grounds than that of inducing the House to 
east a doubt and asuspicion the fitness of pursuing 
the course which his Majesty’s Government thought the in- 
terests of the country called upon them to into Parlia- 
ment. The gallant General states, it was not his fault that 
this question was not brought forward earlier in the present 
session. I think it would have been better for his purpose if 
it had been brought forward earlier, because the necessary 
papers, which were not laid upon the table of the House til! 
the latter end of March, or printed until the middle of April, 
would not then have been here for me torefer to. Iwillnot 
say of the petitioners that they were aware, that when these 
accounts were brought forward, all their statements would be 
overturned; but I will say, that the allegations made in their 
petitions, were made atrandom. No doubt, the persons by 
whom those petitions were signed, believed those allegations 
to be well founded, because we know, when parties upon 
whom devolve the task of what is called “getting up a peti- 
tion,” raise an outcry upon any great public question, it isno 
difficult matter for them to get those who sign such petitions, 
to believe whatever they are told; therefore, for aught I know 
to the contrary, the petitioners did actually and implicitly 
give credit to the statements to which they affixed theirnames, 
yet, I confess, I find among their allegations some which a lit- 
tle surprise me, because it appears to me that the credulity 
of those who signed them must have been largely drawn upon, 
in as much as, of their own personal knowledge, they ought te 
have been aware_how incorrectly some of these statements 
were made. Those petitions, asI have stated, I have delib- 
erately perused, and to some of them I feel it necessary to al- 
lude. The House need not fear that I am about to read all 
these petitions. I shall content myself with referring to one 
or two of them, to show how much they are, inreality, worth. 
The first, which was sent in on’ the 16th of February, from 
the place which has the honour to return you, sir, (the Speak- 
er) to Parliament (the port of Scarborough) state the value 
of ships to have diminished twenty per cent. since the year 
1825. This may have been the case, but it proceeds to state, 
also, the great alarm that exists at the increasing number of 
Baltic vessels entering all British ports. ‘This is thestaetment 
made by the inhabitants of Scarborough, and their allegation 
is, that, in 1826, the entrance of foreign vessels had increased 
to an alarming degree. Now, if referring to the returns to 
which I have alluded, I find the comparative numbers of the 
years 1825 and 1826, therein, stated; and, according to those 
returns, I find, that, in the year 1825, there entered into the 
port of Scarborough 19 British vessels of 2,451 tons, and 17 
foreign vessels bearing 998 tons: and J also find, thatin the 
year 1826, the year that created so much alarm among, and 
so overwhelmed with despair, those inhabitants of Scarbo- 
rough, 17 British vessels of 2,349 tons, and two foreign vessels 
of 149 tons, entered that port. So much then for the petition 
from Scarborough, and so much for their knowledge and esti- 
mation of what they signed. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—— EE 

Spring Guns—In one of the recent discussions in the British 
House of Lords, on the Spring Gun Bill, Lord Suffield said— 
“No longer ago than yesterday a noble lord had informed 
him that a gentleman had contrived a very ingenious 
spring gun for his house, by which he had shot himself, his 
wife, and his daughter.” The Earl of Abington, in reply, 
said “the could not help rising, as the noble Lord looked at 
him so earnestly, to inform their Lordships that he had not 
shot his wafe and daughter. [Alaugh.] He wished also to 
state to the noble Lord, that if he found iim entering his 
house, he would shoot him, and leave him tc prove after- 
wards that on entering it he intended no harm, and to find his 
remedy for being shot.” [.4 laugi.] 
Kemble.—It is said of that admirable actor and worthy man, 
the late John Kemble, that he would frequently, from tho 
habit of declaiming, talk blank verse in conversation, as un- 
consciously as the Bourgeois Gentilhomme talked prose; and 
one of his theatrical friends used to imitate him in the act of 
addressing a beggar to whom he had just given a penny, in 
the following heroics: 
Kemble, See that thou hast a penny. 
Beggar. (Looking into his hand.) 1 have, sir. 
Kemble. oe to his friend. )—Bannister! 
It is not often that I do these things, 
But—when I do, I do them handsomely. 


Medical Wit.—Dr. Radcliffe, told Dr. Mead one day, ‘Mead 
I love you; and now I will tell you a sure secret tomake your 
fortune—use all mankind ill.’ “He was avaricious, and would 
never pay his bills without much importunity. A pavior, af- 
terlong and fruitless attempts, caught him just getting out of 
his chariot, at his own door in Bloomsbury square, and set 
upon him—‘Why, you rascal,’ said the doctor, ‘do you pre- 
tend to be paid for such a piece of work? Why you have 
spoiled my pavement, and then covered it over with earth to 
hide your bad work.’ ‘Doctor,’ said the pavior, ‘mine is not 
the only bad work the earth hides.’ ‘Youdog, you,’ said the 
doctor, ‘are you a wit? you mustbe poor—come in and be 

aid.’ 
4 About twelve thousand children are instructed in the sab-. 
bath schools in Philadelphia. 
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There is much poetry and refined sentiment, as well as an 
instructive moral, in the following lines, translated from the 
Arabic, which we find in the London Magazine: 

Why should I blush that fortune’s frown 
Dooms me life’s humble paths to tread, 
‘To Jive unheeded and unknown; 
To sink forgotten to the dead? 
’Tis notethe good, the wise, the brave, 
That surest shine or brightest rise ; 
The feather sports upon the wave, 
The pear! in ocean’s cavern lies. 
Fach lesser star that studs the sphere, 
Sparkles with undiminished light; 
Dark and eclipsed alone appear 
The Lord of Day, the Queen of Night. 


—_——— 
RAIL ROADS. 

(Communicated for publication in the ort American.) 
{.evTer From Lr. Cox. Lone, U. S. Torpocrapnica, Enct- 
NEER, TO Paiuir E. Tuomas, Ese. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 16, 1827. 

Sin—Agreeably to promise I submit a fewstatements in re- 
jation to the pt of Rail Roads, having for their object a 
developement of some of the leading principles that ought to 
be kept in view in the location and construction of works of 
this nature. Having no treatise at hand for ready reference, 
and no leisure fora careful investigation and application of 
principles, I shall confine myself tosuci remarks as a general 
view of the subject may suggest. 

The topic first presented for our consideration, as immedi- 
ately connected with the means of transportation, is a proper 

estimate or expression,for the locomotive power employed for 
that purpose. Inasmuch as all expressions of this import hi- 
therto adopted, are ofan arbitrary character, (except in-so- 
far as relates to a proportional part of the load being regard- 
ed as capable of giving motion to the residue) we shall choose 
that which approximates a mean of the various estimates that 
have from time to time been made. A great variety of expe- 
riments have been tried in England and elsewhere, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the average power or force of a 
horse, or the greatest useful effect resulting from an applica- 
tion of the powers of this animal. These have lead to various 
results, each of which has been assumed by different writers, 
as the measure for estimating not only the effective force of 
animal labour, but that of mechanical agents of various kinds. 
The results we shall choose as approximating the mean of 
those alluded to, is the same as that adopted by Mr. Wood in 
his late treatise on Rail Roads. This result which is usually 
denominated a “Horse Power,” may be expressed as follows, 
viz: A horizontal stress or traction of 112 pounds, moving at 
tbe rate of two milesper hour during ten hours of each , He 
This amount of force being resolved into a continued action, 
operating day and night, will give for the expression of the 
power of a horse, 463 pounds, continually moving at the rate 
of two miles per hour. But as we siali not have occasion to 
consider, very particularly, the speed or rate of travelling, at 
which a horse can labour to the greatest advantage, or ease 
to himself, we shall assume a traction or draft of 112 lbs. act- 
ing through the space of twenty miles, as the daily perform- 
ance or power of one horse. 

Agreeably to the statements of Mr. Wood and others, based 
upon experiments, a single horse labouring at the rate above 
stated, viz: two miles per hour and ten hours per day, with a 
stress of 112 Ibs. can draw on a canal 30 tons, exclusive of the 
weight of the boat in which it is conveyed. But as the re- 
sistance to the progress of a boat through the water, is as the 
square of the velocity with which it moves, and consequently 
the load is inversely as the square of the velocity, it follows, 
that when a horse moves witha speed greater than that a- 
bove mentioned, the load he is able to draw, will be far less 
than if he moved slower. ~ 

The resistance to the progress of carriages on a rail road of 
the best construction is governed by laws widely different. Ac- 
cording to experiments of Messrs. Coulomb and Vince, this 
resistance remains very nearly the same, whatever may be 
the velocity, except in-so-far as relates to atmospheric resist- 
ance, which, though inconsiderable, at the greatest speed at- 
tainable upon a railroad, is to be estimated on the same priti- 
ciple as that encountered by bodies in their passage through 
water. The amount of this resistance, eccording to Mr. 
Wood, is equal to 1-200 part of the load, on a horizontal rail- 
way, weight of carriages being included. Hence a traction 
of 112 pounds, or one horse power, will propel on a Jevel rail 
road, 22,400 pounds, or 10 tons, through the distance of 20 
iniles per day. 

It is obvious that a horse exerting the force above mention- 
ed, cannot attain a speed greater than four or five miles an 
hour, without serious injury, nevertheless, for the sake of a 
more extensive application of the principles involved in the 
discussion before us, we shall suppose hii capable of moving 
2 force at any rate of speed not exceeding eleven miles 
per hour. 

Mr. Wood, in the treatise before alluded to, estimates the 
expense of a locomotive engine, including first cost, cost of 
repairs, fuel and attendance, as equal to the expense of four 
horses, every thing included. But, as horses can be procur- 
ed and subsisted somewhat cheaper in this country than in 
£nogiand, we shall estimate the expense of an engine as equal 
to that of five horses, which is probably near the truth, inas- 
mucb as machinery and fuel will cost much less in this coun- 
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try than in England, owing in nosmall degree, to the great 
difference in the expense of procuring coal and other fuel, in 
the two countries. As a mere matter of convenience, we 
shall regard the power of such an engine as equal to that of 
five horses, actually hitched, or five and a half horses, (the ex- 
pense being the same, or very nearly so, in both cases) as 
may suit the occasion, the weight of the engine being five 
tons. 

From these premises, the following Tables, exhibiting the 
comparative advantages of Canals and Rail Roads,—and of 
animal and mechanical labour, are constructed. 


TABLE I. 
Showing the comparative advantages of Canals and Rail-Roads. 
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In the construction of the foregoing tables, no allowance 
has been made for the unavoidable detentions that must oc- 
cur, both on canals and rail-roads; of course the daily per- 
formance will be somewhat less than that stated in the ta- 
bles:—moreover, in reference-to canals the weight of boats 
is not included in the estimate, whereas, in reference to rail- 
roads, the carriages are regarded as constituting a part of the 
load; of course, some allowance ought to be made in favour 
of canals, on this account. But as the difference thus result- 


altogether omitted in the tables. 


We shall next consider some of the circumstances attend- 
ant on the passage of hills, by means of Inclined Planes, with 
the design of exhibiting the comparative expense of transpor- 
tation, on Horizontal and Inclined Rail-ways. Our estimates 
under this head, will be predicated on the supposition, that 
this expense will always be, in direct proportion to the guan- 
tity of power applied. 

We woutd farther premise, that all descents are to be re- 
garded as equivalent to levels of the same extent, inasmuch 
as the maximum speed admissible in descending a plane, 
whatever its inclination, ought not to exceed that detcrmin- 
ed upon, as most proper for level roads; and, although no lo- 
comotive power, except that of gravitation, may be required 
in the descent, the usual power (or rather the means of gene- 
rating it) whether animal or mechanical, must descend in 
company with the load, in- order to be in readiness for appli- 
cation at the bottom of the plane. 


All ascents, whatever may be the length of the planes, will 
be attended with an expense of power, in direct proportion to 
their heights,—double the elevation inall cases requiring dou- 
ble the expense of power. Hence, if we assume for the cost of 
transportation on a horizontal road, one cent per mile for 
every ton, the absolute cost of ascending any height, is readi- 
ly computed. We shall accordingly exhibit in a tabular form, 
a variety of statements illustrative of the difficulties of as- 
cending Inclined Planes, compared with those of passing on 
a level road, under the following several heads, viz. Height 
of plane or elevation to be overcome;—Amount of power, or 
force of traction required to ascend through any given height; 





[~The distance ona level road through which a given load 
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may be conveyed, as equivalent to the ascent of a plane whose 
height and length are given;—The amount of tonnage, or 
number of tons that can be conveyed upward daily, on inclin- 
ed planes of a given length, and of different heights, by means 
of a given power;—The time required to ascend such planes 
with a given load and power, (viz: 55 tons, and 54 hours) ;-— 
The number of horses required to ascend each plane, with a 
speed of six miles per hour;—And the cost of ascending, esti- 
mating at the rate of one cent per ton, for each horizontal 
mile. We would further premise, that the daily perform- 
ance of a horse is to berated at six miles per hour, for 2h. 
and 20 m. of each day;—That a locomotive engine, weighing 
five tons, can perform, during every hour of the day, the la- 
bour of five horses actually employed, independently of its 
own locomotion and that of its tenders;—of 54 horses inde- 
pendently of its own locomotion;—or, of 6 horses inclusive ot 
its own locomotion and that of its entire train of carriages, 
the whole weight being 60 tons.—N. B. It may here be sug-. 
gested, that in all estimates of mechanical labour in its ap- 
plication to transportation upon rail-roads, a locomotive en- 
gine, in order to perform the work of five horses actually 
hitched, in addition to the conveyance of itsown weight and 
that of its tender (the sum of which may be estimated at from 
6 to 10 tons) must possess the power of 6 horses. In confor- 
mity to this view of the subject, a locomotive engine of the 
power just intimated, and moving with its train on ahorizon- 
tal road, will afford a useful effect applicable to the purposes 
of commerce, equal to that of 5 horses, and when serving in 
the capacity of a stationary engine at the head of an inclined 
plane, its useful effect will be equal to that of 54 horses.— 
Hence some slight corrections, in the former part of this pa~ 
per seem desirable, but want of leisure precludes any amend 
ment. 
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TABLE III. 
Expense of surmounting heights, the length of planes being indefi- 
nile. 
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TABLE IV. 


Comparative expense of transportation on horizontal and 
inclined Rail Roads. 
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It is apparent from Table III. that the cost of transporta- 
tion on a rail-road will be greatly enhanced by the passage of 
hills;—also that the extra expense thus accruing will add 
quite as much to the cost of transportation, as the tolls upon 
a horizontal road for the distance corresponding to the height, 
as represented in column 3d of the table. Whether this ex- 
pense is incurred in the purchase of power to surmount the 
height, or in the payment of tolls, may be regarded as a mat- 
ter of little moment, either to the public or the proprietors of 
the road, provided an adequate power for the passage of in- 
clined planes, is always at hand. Nevertheless, the mode of 
conveyance heing much more simple and uniform on a level, 
than on an inclined road, itis obvious that wherever hills can 
be avoided, even at the expense of horizontal distances, near- 
ly or quite equal to those stated in the table, this measure is 
to be preferred. 
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Agreeably to the statements in table IV. it may be inferred 
that when the inclination of a plane is $3degrees, or 277 feet 
in the mile;—its length 4 mile;—the load 55 tons, and the 
power 54 horses,—the time required to ascend at a speed of 
& miles per hour, willbe about 55 minutes, and the load for 
53 horses, or one locomotive engine, about 5 tons. On the 
supposition that the horses employed for the conveyance of 
the load, (the inclination, number of horses, &e. being the 
same as just stated,) are exclusively employed in the ascent 
of the plane, the number of ascents will be eleven, and of de- 
scents, ten,—amounting to a distance of 105 miles, which, be- 
ing travelled at the rate of 6 miles per hour, and allowing on- 
iy two-thirds of a minute for turning, hitching, &c. on each 
irrival at the top and bottom of the plane, will occupy two 
hours nearly. In case a locomotive engine of the power just 
nentioned, were substituted for horses, the time required to 
ascend such a plane, (the load, &c. as before) with its entire 
irain of carriages, would be as follows, viz: time required for 
the engine to ascend unaccompanied by its load, 5 minutes 

—time required to draw its load upward, in portions of 5 tons, 
in 5 minutes each, 55 minutes, amounting to one hour, no al- 
towance being made for detentions. 

In case the same labour, (load, &c. as before) were to be 
performed by means of a stationary engine, or horses operat- 
ing at the head of the plane by means of an endless chain or 
cable,—the power, or number of horses requisite to the con- 
veyance of 50 tons (which is equal to the load of a locomotive 
engine exclusively of itse}f and its tender,) will be that of 50 
norses, and the time 5 minutes—or, if the power be equal to 
that of 5 horses, the time will be 50 minutes, no allowance be- 
ing made for detentions or extra friction. 

it is manifest, that Tables III. and IV. have a direct allu- 
sion to the passage of inclined planes by means of locomotive 
engines. The mode of ascent just intimated, is, that the en- 
sine first ascend the plane unattended by any part of its load, 
and become stationary at the summit, where its power is to 
he applied, by means of an endless chain located within the 
ascending rail track, and other appropriate gearing, for the 
purpose of drawing up its load, either in portions, or the whole 
at once, as may be deemed most expedient. 

{n column 2d of Table II]. is represented the power or 
stress required to draw upward on planes of different inclina- 
tions, a load of 55 tons. Hence we may infer what ought to 
he the strength of a chain adequate to the traction of the 
whole or any portion of the load. 

In the event of a single ascending rail-track being inade- 
ate to the conveyance of the whole amount of tonnage on 
the road, additional tracks may be constructed, as the occa- 
sion may require. 

In regard to stationary engines, it is pretty certain that 
iwowill be required at the head of every inclined plane, in 
order to ensure an uninterrupted traffic on the po Their 
power as adapted to the ascent of planes of different inclina- 
tions, is indicated by the number of horses in column 4th of 
Tabie IV. Anestimate of their cost and the expense attend- 
Yng them would require more data than I have at command. 

A full investigation of the subject we have had under con- 
sideration, would require far more time and attention, than I 
have it in my power at present to bestow. The foregoing 
remarks and statements, although they may not be entirely 
‘vee from inaccuracies, are believed to be a near approxima- 

inn to the truth, and are cheerfully submitted, with the hope 
‘hat they may be of some service to the cause of the great 
vork you have in prospect. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
S. H. LONG. 
Pam E. Tomas, Esq.—Baltimore. 
—— 


PARTICULAR PROPLRE. 

Reader! didst ever live with a particular lady? one possess- 
ed, not simply with the spirit, but the demon of tidiness? 
who will give you a good two hours’ lecture upon the sin of 
sn untied shoe-string, and raise a hurricane about your ears 
on the enormity of a fractured glove!—who will be struck 
speechless at the sight of a pin, instead of astring; orseta 
whole house in an uproar, on finding a hook on the table in- 
stead of in the bookease! Those who have had the misfor- 
tune to meet with such a person, will know how to sympa- 
thize with me. Gentle reader! I have passed two whole 
months with a particular lady. I had often received very 
pressing invitations to visit an old school-fellow, who is set- 
ted in a snug parsonage about fifty miles from town; but 
something or other was continually occurring to prevent me 
‘rom availing myself of them. ‘Man neveris, but always to 
be ‘cursed.?” Accordingly, on the lith of June, 1826, (I 
shall never forget it, if 1 live to the age ofold Parr) having a 
lew spare weeks at my disposal, I set out for my chum’s re- 
sidence. He received me with his wonted cordiality; but I 
‘ancied he looked a little more care-worn than a man of thir- 
‘y might have been expected to look, married as he is to the 
vorman of his choice, and in the possession of an easy fortune. 
Poor fellow! I did not know that his wife was a precisian— 
{do not employ the term in a religious sense. The first hint 
f received of the fact was from My. S. ; who, removing my hat 
trom the first peg in the hall to the fourth, observed, “My 
wife is a little particular in these matters; the first peg is for 
my hat, the second is for William’s, the third for Tom’s, and 
you can reserve the fourth, if you please, for your own; ladies, 
you know, do not like to have their arrangements interfered 
with.” I promised to do my best to recollect the order of 
precedexce with respect to the hats, and walked up stairs 





with an awful veneration for a lady who had.contrived to 
impose so rigid a discipline on a man, former e most dis- 
orderly of mortals, mentally resolving to obtain her favour by 
the most studious observance of her wishes. I might as well 
have determined tobe Emperor of China! Before the weck 
was at an end I was a lostman. I always reckon myself 
tolerably tidy; never leaving more than half my clothes on 
the floor of my dressing room, nor more than a dozen books 
about any apartment I may happen to occupy for an hour. I 
do not lose more than a dozen handkerchiefs in a month; nor 
have more than a quarter of an hour’s hunt for my hat or 
gloves whenever I am going out inahurry. I found all this was 
but as dust in the balance. I might as well have expected 
tobe admitted a contributor to the Literary Magnet, because 
I could write ‘joining-hand.’ The first time I sat down to 
dinner I made a horrible blunder; for, in my haste to help my 
friend to some asparagus, I pulled the dish a little out of its 
place, thereby deranging the exact hexigonal order in which 
the said dishes were arranged—I discovered my mishap on 
hearing Mr. S. sharply rebuked for a similar offence; second- 
ly, I sat half the evening with the cushion a full finger’s 
breadth beyond the cane work of my chair—and what is 
worse, I do not know that I should have been aware of my 
delinquency if the agony of the lady’s feelings had not, at 
length, overpowered every other consideration, and at last 
burst forth with, ‘‘Excuse me, Mr. , but do pray put your 
cushion straight; it annoys me beyond measure to see it oth- 
erwise.” My third offence was displacing the snuffer-stand 
from its central position between the candlesticks; my fourth 
leaving a pamphlet I had been perusing on the piano-forte, 
its proper place being a teblein the middle ofthe room, in 
which all books in present use were ordered to repose; my 
fifth,—but in short, I should never have done, were I to enu- 
merate every separate enormity of which I was guilty. My 
friend S.’s drawing room had as good a right to exhibit a pla- 
card of “Steel Traps and Spring Guns,” as any park I am ac- 
quainted with. In one place you were in danger of having 
your leg snapt off, andin the other your nose. There never 
was a house so atrociously neat; every chair and table knew 
its duty; the very chimney ornaments had been “trained up in 
the way they should go,” and woe to the unlucky wight who 
should make them “depart from it.” Even those “char- 
tered libertines,’ the children and dogs, were taught to be as 
demure and hypocritical as the matronly tabby cat herself; 
who sat with her fore feet together and her tail curled round 
her as exactly as if she had been worked in an urnrug, instead 
of being a living mouser. It was the utmost stretch of my 
friend’s martial authority to get his favourite spaniel admit- 
ted to the honours of the parlour; and even this privilege is 
only granted in his master’s presence. If Carlo happens to 
pop his unlucky brown nose into the room when S. is from 
home, he sets off directly with as much consciousness in his 
ears and tail as if he had been convicted ofa larceny in the 
kitchen, and anticipated the application of the broomstick. 
As to the children, Heaven help them! I believe that the 
look forward to their evening visit to the drawing-room with 
much the same sort of feeling. Not that Mrs. S. is an un- 
kind mother, or, I should rather say, not that she means to be 
so; but she has taken it into her head, that “‘preachce and 
floggee too” is the way to bring up children; and that as 
young people have sometimes short memories, it is necessary 
to put them verbally in mind of their duties, 
From night till morn, from morn till dewy eve. 

So it is with her servants; ifone of them leaves a broom or 
a duster out of its place a second, she hears of it for a month 
afterwards. I wonder how they endure it!—I have some- 
times thought that from long practice, they do not heed it— 
as a friend of mine who lives in a bustling street in the city, 
tells me he does not hear the infernal noise of the coaches and 
carts in the front of his house, nor of a confounded brazier, 
who hammers away in his rear from morning till night. The 
worst of it is, that while Mrs. S. never allows a »noment’s 
peace to husband, children, or servants, she thinks herself a 
jewelof a wife; but such jewels are too costly for every day 
wear. I amsure poor S. thinks so in his heart, and would be 
content to exchange half a dozen of his wife’s tormenting 
good qualities, for the sake of being allowed a little common- 
place repose. 

I never shall forget the delight I felt on entering my own 
house, after enduring her thraldom for two months. labso- 
lutely revelled in disorder, and gloried in my litters. I tossed 
my hat one way, my gloves another; pushed all the chairs in- 
to the middle of the room, and narrowly escaped kicking my 
faithful Christopher, for offering to put it “in order” again. 
That cursed “spirit oforder!” Iam sure it is a spirit of evil 
omen to S. For my ownpart, Ido so execrate the phrase, 
that if I were a member of the House of Commons, and the 
order of the day were called for, | should make it a rule to 
walk out. Since my return home, I have positively prohibit- 
ed the use of the word in my house; and nearly quarrelled 
with an honest poulterer, who has served me for the last ten 
years, because he hasa rascally shopman, who will persist in 
snuffling at my.door (1 hear him now from my parlour win- 
dow.) ‘Any order this morning?” Confound the fellow! 
that is hisknock. I will go out, and offer him half a crown 
to change his phrase!—Literary Magnet. 
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LONDON POLICE. 
__ Singular Discovery.—The following rather singular, and at 
the same time, romantic occurrence, took place at the watch- 
house of St. Giles’s on Thursday night. About half past elev- 
en o’clock, Griffin Jones, onc of the watchmen belonging to 
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‘lic-houses; for sometime she lived at the Coach a 
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the parish, brought a youth wpetly about 19 years of age, 
charged with stealing a shaw] froma hackney coachman of the 
nanie of Geo. Falts. The prisoner, on being asked his name, 
said it was William Vincent. On being charged, Mr.Radclyfie, 
the constable, ordered Pond, the beadle, to search the. prison- 
er, when, on unbuttoning the waistcoat, he discovered the 
supposed youth to bea female; on the discovery being made. 
she burst into tears, and to the questions of Mr. Raclyffe, she 
stated that her name was Julia Kendowlong, and that her 
family resided in the West of England. Owing to being con- 
stantly ill-treated by a mother-in-law, she took an opportunity 
to effect her eseape,and came to London, but having no friends 
in town, to whom she could go, and knowing the danger she 
was in, she resolved to disguise herself in man’s apparel, in 
which disguise she had continued for five years; during the a- 
bove period she had lived in various places, principally at pub- 
Horses, 
Charies street, and at the Crown, Drury lane. Mr. Radclyffe, 
on ascertaining where she had lived, went and inquired if ey- 
er they had a youth of the name of William Vincent living 
with them, when he was answered in the affirmative, and 
they spoke in high terms of his character. On his return, 2 
gentleman came forward to give evidence, but hearing of the 
discovery, he refused to say a word.—The prosecutor, how- 
ever, was determined to prosecute, and the charge was ac- 
cordingly entered.. She stated that she had not slept in bed 
for two nights, being compelled to walk about the strects; 
and that she had not taken any sustenance during that time. 
Mr. Radclyffe instantly nad a bed made for her and sent for 
some refréshments, but owing to the weak state she was in 
she could only take a little porter; in about half an hour after 
she went to bed, a young woman came to the watch-house to 
enquire if William Vincent was in custody; on being answered 
in the affirmative she said she wished to see him, as he was 
her brother. She was then closely questioned, when she re- 
plied, that he was not her brother, but a young man whom 
she had known for some years, and to whom she was very 
much attached; she was then informed of the discovery, 
which, if possible, surprised her more than the other parties, 
and she left the watch-house quite dejected. In the course of 
Friday she was taken to Marlborough-street, before Mr. Co- 
nant, the Magistrate, who was eqally as much surprised as eve~ 
ry person in the office. On being placed at the bar, she burst 


into tears, and continued crying during the whole time the in- - 


vestigation lasted. As soon as the curiosity of the persons 
had somewhat subsided, she was desired to stand up, when 
Mr. Conant asked her, how she came to wear boy’s clothes, 
whenshe replied, to prevent detection. On being now ques- 
tioned, she said her name was Jane Tilney, and that her motli- 
er lived at Portsmouth. 

Falts then deposed that he was returning home on Thurs- 
day night, when feeling himself warm, he took a shaw! off his 
neck, and put it into his pocket; when proceeding down Mon- 
mouth street he missed it, he turned round, and seeing it iz 
the prisoner’s hand he called out to stop him, when a watch- 
man crossed over, and took the prisoner into ¢ . 

The girl, in her defence, declared solemnly that shesaw 
the shaw! lying on the pavement, and picked it up. = 

The Magistrate said, the case was sworn to, and he had no 
alternative; she must be committed. She was committed to 
Newgate accordingly- 

Marlborough-street-—Masquerading Burglars.—Yesterday, in 
the watchhouse book of St. Giles’, three notorious characters 
were charged with having endeavored to commit a burglary 
at the house of R. Bibson, Esq. No. 15 Torrington-square, 
under the following extraordinary circumstances :—On the 
charge being desired to be brought forward, Firzman, the 
watch-house keeper, introduced into the dock a figure, which, 
from its dress, appeared to be a female, being arrayed in » 
lustred Norwich crape gown, a white silk shawl, astraw bon- 
net, covered with a profusion of ribbons, a black veil, and an 
immense quanity of ringlets, and a lace cap; but, unluckily 
for the prisoner, from between the ears of the cap introduced 
an uncommon large portion of whiskers, besides the usua! 
accompaniment of a beard. The next who followed wax 
a smart-dressed young man, and lastly the counter part of 
the first prisoner, in lilac-coloured muslin dress, with a large 
portion of white and red on his cheeks. These two ladies 
and their male companion had made their way into the house ; 
the former by means of their disguise, but were detected 
and turned out. . 

Mr. Brown deposed, hearing a cry of ‘stop thief,’ he purst- 
ed and caught hold of Thompson, who said that it was no use 
to stop her; for when was it ever known of a lady going to « 
gentleman’s house to commit a robbery; when he said he 
would not let her go, and ina seufile which he had, he saw 
the muzzle of a pistol, and in an instaat after, he heard a fa)! 
of something into an area. 

Several other witnesses speke as to seeing the prisoners 
running away, and theirdzopping a pistol and some housc- 
breaking implements. 

During the time the evidence was being taken, which oceu- 
pied two hours, the two prisoners, who figured in their Mas- 
querade habiliments, amused themselves with taking of snuff, 
and curtseying to each other, and oceasionally fanning them- 
selves with their poeket handkerchiefs, accompanied with 
jokeson their prepossessing appearance. On evidence 

eing finished, they were commited to Newgate, for attempt- 
ing to commit a burglary, and all the witnesses bound over 
to prosecute. On beingremoved from the bar to the lock-up 
room they were by a number of old women (paupers) 





and the officers difficulty prevented their laces’ 
and dresses from to pieces. 
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The Firry-rmst ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 

was celebrated in this city on the fourth instant, in a manner 
highly becoming the citizens of a free and enlightened repub- 
lic. Ithas ever appeared to us that the day which gave birth 
to a great nation—that the day on which the noble band of 
Patriots pledged in so solemn a manner, in the face of the U- 
niverse, their lives, fortunes, and sacred honour in defence of 
their liberties, and the principles of free government, ought to 
be celebrated with demonstrations of joy suitable to so great 
an event, and calculated to impress upon the generation that 
are following after us, the heartfelt delight, with which we 
recurred to the anniversary of the day that proclaimed us 
to the world as FREE AND INDEPENDENT states. ‘The day 
which gave birth to the imperishable Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence has justly been looked upon as one of the 
most important and interesting epochs in the affairs of man- 
kind, and until the fiftieth anniversary, appears to have been 
more and morc hallowed in the eyes of the citizens of these 
States, and the lovers of liberty throughout the world, 
when by acoincidence the most remarkable, an event which 
future times will scarce give credence to, has sanctified it in 
a manner which must forever perpetuate it in the recol- 
lection of every American. Just fifty years from the day 
which the Declaration of Independence was solemnly signed 
and ratified by the delegates of thestates in Congress assem- 
bled—on that very day, as ifit were the fiat of Heaven, he 
who penned it, and he who so successfully advocated it, full 
of years and honors, were called from the scene of their 
earthly renown to the mansion of the skies, at nearly the same 
moment, and while their never-dying fame was yet warm up- 
on the lips of their countrymen. This astonishing event has, in 
our view, given ahallowed character to the 4th of July, which 
we hope will in future forbid its being spent in noise, riot, and 
political disputation—it is a day, on which every American 
heart should unite in love of liberty and good feeling for all 
mankind—with such sentiments the fifty-first anniversary was 
spent in Baltimore. No riot, nonoise, or confusion, disgraced 
our streets—some ofour military visited the neighbouring ci- 
ties and towns, others assembled beneath the green wood 
shade, while numerous social circles formed within and with- 
out the city, composed of persons of various political senti- 
ments, every where attested by temperance and good feeling 
their gratitude to the Disposer or Aut Events for the many 
blessings they enjoy. 


We publish to-day a highly interesting letter from Lt. Col. 
Lona, of the U. S. Engineers, addressed to Puiuir E. Tuomas, 
Esq. of this city, on the subject of Rail Roads. It will be 
vead with peculiar interest by all those who from profession 
or study have come to know, how much the success of such 
improvements must depend upon the proper graduation of the 
motive power, whether mechanical or animal, to the weights 
to be transported, and the obstructions to be overcome. With 
this view has the tables shewing the comparative estimate of 
animal and machine power, and the different methods of ap- 
plying these powers separately, to the movement of masses 
on Canals and Rail-Roads, been prepared. The attention 
which Col. Long has bestowed upon this important subject— 
his high standing as an engineer, and an officer deservedly es- 
teemed by the government—give great weight to his sugges- 
tions. If other engineers should feel disposed to make any 
remarks upon a subject of high interest not only to this com- 
munity, but to the whole country, we will with pleasure give 
them an insertion. 


os 


United States Bank Stock—The rapid advance of this stock 
within the last few months has not failed to attract attention. 
On the semi-annual dividend at Christmas it was 117-18, and 
although the bank has divided but 3 per cent. in the last six 
months, it has now advanced to 123-24, Some severe stric- 
tures have appeared in the New York Enquirer on this ad- 
vance in price of the stock of the bank. The editor contends 
that the situation and dividends of the bank do not authorise 
this great increase in the price of the stock, but that it 
has been produced by deep speculation, and is kept up by fic- 
titious sales. The reasons assigned for this opinion are, that 
there has been no advance in the London prices—that the 
business of the bank is considerably less than it has been 


justify it. Upon the whole the editor deprecates the recur- 


tutions are higher, while their stock is selling much lower— 
and that the general state of monicd affairs is not such as to 


rence of the events of 1819. The New York Advocate as- 
cribes these animadversions to interested motives, and alledg- 
es that the Enquirer is owned by a monied corporation in 
Wall street, whose object itis to depress the stock as much 
as possible. Such things we know are often done, and it 
may be as the Advocate asserts in this instance—but we trust 
that our honest citizens will look about themselves and keep 
clear of the threatened evil. 





Congress of Tacubaya.—The return of Mr. W. B. Rochester, 
the Secretary of the mission to the grand conclave at Tiacu- 
baya, has confirmed the intelligence which we received from 
a highly esteemed friend at Mexico shortly after the arrival] 
of Mr. Sargeant in that city—that the projected Congress 
would never meet—that Mexico, already under the immedi- 
ate influence of a European power, had turned her face 9- 
gainst it, and that it was fair to infer that as the southern na- 
tions were ina state of anarchy and confusion, changing their 
system and governors, every few months,—that such a scheme 
as a grand system of tactics for the nations of the American con- 
tinent was not likely to be digested at the present time. We 
are among those who viewed the whole affair as a Romance 
from the first—and could it have been attained, we saw no 
possible means of its perpetuity. 


Mr. Duponceau-—We copied from a daily journal the no- 
tice of the appointment of this gentleman to the place left 
vacant by Mr. Jefferson among the foreign associates of the 
National Institute of France. We did so with the more plea- 
sure, since we knew his high claims to the honour—the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the National Gazette explains 
the error into which we have fallen—We trust shortly to have 
the pleasure of announcing the appointment of Mr. Dupon- 
ceau to the seat in which we had prematurely placed him. 

Mr. Enrror—I have read in the Gazette of this afternoon, 
an article extracted from the National IntelJigencer, and no 
doubt written by some war: personal friend, in which it is 
stated that I have succeeded to the place left vacant by Mr. 
Jefferson in the National Institute of France. I beg leave to 
correct the unintentional mistake. I have, indeed, been hon- 
oured by anelection to a place of Corresponding Member to 
one of the Academies of which the Institute is composed; but 
that is not the place which was occupied by our illustrious 
Jefferson. He was one of only eight members who, by way 
of distinction, are styled foreign associales. This plaee is still 
vacant, though nearly a year has elapsed since the death of 
that great man; which shows how difficult it is to find a fit 
successor tohim, even in Europe, and with all the world to 
choose from. 

] am, respectfully, sir, your most obedient servant, 

PETER S. DUPONCEAU. 
June 27, 1827. 





Proposals are offered in the Richmond Whig for a new work 
by a Mr. James Cove Price—The first part to consist of 
“The Ignis Fatuus, or a Voice fram the Clouds.—Vitam im- 
pendere vero. 
A transient spark entomb’d in night, 
Ished as faint and feeble light; 
My form shall soon elude the eye, 
But Truth, oh! Truth can never die. 
Comprising the Climax of Iniquity, an opera; the Quinciad, 
and other poems.” 
Should this prove successful, the publick are to be enter- 
tained with another volume to contain “‘Liberticide.” “The 
Reign of Antichrist.” “The Den of Serpents”—and other po- 
ems!!! Several stanzas of “Liberticide” are given as a spe- 
cimen, of which take the following: 
Oh! could my voice re-echo thro’ the skies, 
And mingle with the music of the spheres: 
And swift as the Columbian eagle flies, 
With dulcet sounds awake the angels ears, 
Whilst dark ambition’s bloody crest appears, 
On bloodstain’d Mississippi’s turgid stream. 
Republicans! why mute with doubts and fears?— 
A Clinton or a Crawford is your theme ;— 
The Cabinet is not a place for battle blades to gleam. 


Virginia bleeds,—she bleeds at every pore; 

Hogs, Yankies, Monkies, on her vitals feed; 

Sack-cloth and ashes must by her be wore, 

Whilst Banks and Sharpers say her fun’ral creed: 

The clerks of interest, of bond and deed, 

Who drink the blood of honest industry 

With worse than tyger thirst. The centipede 

In Flora’s bosom, or all the stench of the Asphaltine sea, 
Virginia! are not more fell, than sharpers are to thee. 


We trust that this is not to be taken as an evidence of the 


evidently political (not poetical) we presume they will meet ai 
the present crisis with a ready sale in the ‘‘old dominion.” 





Life of Napoleon—Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon may 
be confidently expected to appear in the course of a fortnigh! 
or three weeks. The London edition will appear in nine vo- 
lumes, but the American, which will be issued by Messrs. Ca- 
rey, Lea & Carey, being closer printed, will consist of onl) 
3 vols. octavo. 


Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.—This great improvement dai 
ly presents itself in a new and imposing light tothe citizens ot 
the Atlantic and Western sections of the United States. Tlic 
beneficial effects which it will produce, and the increased in- 
terest which it will give to Agriculture, Commerce and Man 
ufactures, has excited every where the most lively emotion 
The citizens of the states of Virginia and Ohio.feel a deep in- 
terest in its success. In Ohio, the extension of the road te 
the great Miami valley has been of late seriously urged, and 
its practicability abundantly shewn—it will no doubt be im- 
mediately entered upon as soon as the communication be- 
tween this city and the Ohio shall have been effected. The 
Topographical Engineers will this day commence the exami. 
nation of the route from Baltimore west to the Potomac riy 
er. We publish the following statement from the Scioto Ga- 
zette, shewing the comparative distance, time, and cost, of 
transporting a ton of merchandize through the Ohio and New 
Vork canals, and on the contemplated rail-way from Balti 
more to the Great Miami valley, computed from Dayton, ai. 
the confluence of the Great Miami River with Mad River, i: 
the state of Ohio. These calculations have been predicated 
it is said, uponsuch facts as are entitled to the most unques 
tionable reliance. 

Distance from Dayton to the city of New York, by way © 
the Miami Canal, the Ohio River, the Ohio Canal, Lake Erie, 
the Great Western Canal, and the Hudson river. 


From Dayton to Cincinnati, 66 miles 
From Cincinnati to mouth Scioto, 105 
From mouth Scioto to Cleaveland 306 
From Cleaveland to New York 67h 
1152 
From Dayton to Baltimore by way of the Rail 
Way, 450 
Difference in favor of Baltimore, 7102 


TIME IN TRANSPQRTATION. 
To transport a ton from Dayton to New York, 
over 672 miles of Canal, and 480 miles of river 
and lake travel, would take 20 dav- 
To transport a ton from Dayton to Baltimore, 
at the rate of eight miles an hour, the ordinary 
gait of a locomotive engine, would take about 56 
hours, or 2 ot 


Difference in favor of Baltimore 17 1 
COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 

To transport a ton from Dayton to New York, 

by way of the Canals, estimated upon the data of 

a Board of Internal Improvement of the U.S. in 

their report to Congress at its last session, would 

be $17 2) 
To transport a ton on the Rail Road 450 miles 

would be 4 50 





Difference in favor of Baltimore 


———— 
VARIETIES. 


Half Price.—An Trishman just arrived in London, saw in » 
shopkeeper’s window, “this superior blanket for half price.” A- 
it was the very article he wanted, he quickly walked in and 
enquired the price of it.—‘Five shillings,” replied the seller 
“Cheap enough too, and I will buy it,” says Pat; and putting 
it under his arm, he laid down half a crown, and was taking 
his leave, when the shopkeeper leaped over the counter, and 
interrupted his passage, demanded 2 shillings and 6 pence 
more. “Didnt you advertise the blanket for half price?” sais 
the Hibernian, ‘‘and did’nt you say the = was five shillings: 
consequently, half price is the half of that, so the d——! bur 
myself and the blanket if I give upmy bargain.” Finally. 
both parties adjourned to Bow-street; when after a patien! 
examination before the magistrate, Pat was permitted to re- 
tain his purchase, and the blanket seller warned never more 
to ticket his goods in the window for sale at halfprice. 

Dean Cowper, of Durnham, (in England,) was supposed by 
his guests, to be very saving ofhis wine. After dinner, one 
day, detailing the uncommon feats ofa man born blind, he 
remarked, by way of illustration that the poor fellow could 
see no more than that bottle. I donot wonder at all at that. 
replied the witty Mr. Drake, for we ourselves have seen no 
more than that bottle, all the afternoon! — : 

A shopkeeper at Doncaster had by his conduct obtained 
the name of ‘the little rascal.” Being asked why this appe!- 








when its stock waslower—that the dividends of other insti- 


advancement of literature in Virginia—but as the poems are 


lation had been given him, he — ‘To distinguish me from 
the rest of my trade, whe are all great rascals.’ 


. 
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Martin Luther.—A new and very singular discovery has 
lately been made by Mr. Lemon, of the State-paper office. 
Me has found among the papers there deposited, a fine wood 
portrait, coloured, of Martin Luther, which appears to have 
heen sent to England, by a diplomatic agent in Germany, to 
the English Secretary of State, Sir W. Paget, immediately af- 
ter the death of the great Reformer, in 1546. He is repre- 
sented as seated in hisstudy, with askull before him. The 
skull rests on a Bible, and he has a small clasped book in one 
fiand. An hour-glass is on one side of him, and his pen and 
ink are on the other. A German poem appears beneath, 
which is an amplification of Luther’s well-known prophecy, 
pronounced during his last illness.—‘Pestis eram vivus, mori- 
ens, tua mors ero, papa.” 

A certain baron had a son, who atthe age of eleven or 
twelve years, rose to the rank of Major. One morning his 
wother hearing a noise in the nursery, rang the bell to know 
the cause of it. “It is only,” said the servant, “the Major 
crying for his porridge!” 

The facetious wag Talbot, meeting his friend Capt. Garth, 
soon after a second verdict of one shilling damages, in the 
‘rim Con. case in the Common Pleas, exclaimed, “What a 
ineky fellow you are Garth, to obtain a life interest in the best 
tox of Astly’s Amphi Theatre on payment of one shilling only.” 

Buffalo—The following curious announcement we take 
trom a Buffalo paper: 

“DIED, in this village, a pair of Infant Twins, of Mr. Allen 
Norman.” 

He could not have used any other phrase, if he had spoken 
of the loss of a pair of calfskinshoes. ‘A pair of twins,” 
means of course, four persons. 

German Literature.—In Germany, among the unaccountable 
number of non-political journals, there appear at this time, a 
morning—a mid-day—an evening—and a midnight Gazette. 
The latter, so far from being sleepy, is the most lively and 
spirited of them all; being edited by the celebrated poet Mull- 
ner. 

Longevity in Russia. —From the lists of the births and deaths 
published by the Synod in St. Petersburgh, it appears that in 
1825, there died $48 persons above 100 years of age, 32 above 
_ 4 between 125 and 130, and 4 between 130 and 135 years 
+t age. 

How to make a vacancy.—Cardinal Mazarin, having been 
repeatedly teased by aclerical suiter fora benefice, one day 
when the young churchman had again been importuning him, 
iurned toa sentinel who was standing by, and said, ““My good 
iviend, I wish you would take up your firelock, and go and 
soot an Abbot for me, that I may have an Abbey to give to 
‘his gentleman.” 

On one of the gates of the city of Agra, is the following 
inseription:—‘The first year of the reign of Julef, two thous- 
and husbands were voluntarily separated by the Magistrate. 
Hhe indignant Emperor abolished divorce in consequence. 
Next year, there wené in Agra three thousand marriages less, 
seven thousand cases of adultery more; three hundred women 
were burnt for having poisoned their husbands; seventy-five 
men were burnt for the murder of their wives, and three mil- 
lion of rupees’ worth of furniture were broken in domestic 
squabbles. ‘Ihe Emperor re-established divorces.”—Furel. 

An article has been “going the rounds,” respecting a cer- 
fain Mrs. Hamilton, who is said not to have displeased her 
jiusband during forty seven years of married life. A correspon- 
dent of the Charleston Mercury explains the wondrous event 
by saying—Maj. Gen. H. was ordered off on duty before the 
expiration of the honey-moon, and did not return until his 
wite was dead.—Suvannah Georgian. 

Old Hall, an English comedian of facetious memory, hav- 
ing run up «long score with a widow, who kept a tavern, and 
having no prospect of wiping it off but by marrying her, became 
very melaucholy, for fear of not succeeding. Mr. Walker ob- 
‘serving it, and suspecting the cause, asked him how he did? 
“Very ill, Tommy, very ill indeed.” “Pray sir,what is your 
disorder?” “The heart-burn, Tommy, the heart-burn.” “Oh! 
t understand you,” replied Mr. Walker, “the Widow.” The 
old man fetched a deep sigh, anddeparted. A few days af- 
lerwards, the widow consenting, they were married. Mr. 
Walker waited on his friend, to pay his compliments of con- 
gratulation, and jocosely said to him, ‘‘Ilow do you do now, 
sir?” The old man wetting his finger, and making a long 
stroke upon the table, cheerfully answered, ‘Perfectly well, 

Tommy, chalk and water is the best cure in the world for the heart- 
burn.” 

Boileau was once visited by a noble and unprofessional 
erson, who reproached him with not having returned his last 

visit. “You and I,” said the satirist, “‘are upon different terms. 
{ lose my time when I pay a visit; you only get ridof yours, 
when you doso,” 

Miss M » 4 young heiress of considerable personal at- 

fractions, chanced to be seated the other evening at a dinner 
party, next to a gentleman remarkable in the fashionable 
viveles for the brilliancy of his wit, who had long made one in 
the train of her admirers. The conversation turning on the 
imcertainty of life, “I mean toinsure mine,” said the young 
iady archly, “in the Hope.” [Insurance Company.], “In the 
hope of what?” said the admirer; “a single life is not worth in- 
suring; I propose that we should insure our lives together; and 
if you have no objection, I should prefer the Alliance.” 

_ Ineedote fownded on fact.—In a small village of the state of 

Georgia, a quarrel recently occurred between two French- 
inen, one, a meagre little physician, who looked as if he lived 
on his own drugs—the other, a sturdy grocer, who, as a can- 











Se 
progress of the dispute, the doctor, wrought up to the sticking 
point, and as warm as acataplasm, exclaimed vehemently, 
“T will be dam if I no kill yow"—to which the grocer replied, 
with a non-chalance of the most ludicrous contrast, ‘Vo Doc- 
taire, 1 be dam if you do, for I shall not employ you.” 

A few evenings ago, Mr. C. L. was rather warmly extolling 
the beauty and complexion of a Miss Black to hisfriend. To 
check his ardour, his friend said that she was painted. ‘So 
_ the better,” replied Mr. L. “I am fond of Rouge et 
Noir.” 

According to the John Bull, the Jubilee at Stratford-upon- 
Avon was a travestie of all that should distinguish a comme- 
moration of the venerated bard. The editor adds, that it was 
in all respects ‘“‘a bad edition of Bartholomew Fair.” We 
have only to say, that sucha festival amounts to a profana- 
tion; and that unless the arrangements are placed under the 
guidance of genius and taste, it is fit that no celebration 
should be attempted. 

The Empress Catherine never omitted, while making her 
different tours, to enquire of the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country if there were any abuses which could be abolished. 
When traversing the banks of the Volga, she asked the fisher- 
men if they were content with their lot? and they replied. 
‘We should be perfectly satisfied with the fruits of our la- 
bors, and particularly with the sturgeon fishery, if we were 
not forced to lose a part of our profits by annually sending a 
large quantity of these fish, which fetch a very high price, to 
your stables. This heavy tribute costs us about 2,000 roubies 
a year.” She replied with a laugh, “I thank you;I did not 
know that my horse ate surgeons;” and the abuse was sup- 
pressed. 

The Swedish and Austrian Courts are carrying ona sharp 
diplomatic contest. Gustavus (the sonof the late deposed 
king of Sweden) isa Lieut. Colonel in an Austrian regiment, 
and wears the title of “Crown Prince of Sweden.” There 
cannot be “two Mr Cerberouses,” it is perfectly clear, and 
the son of Bernadotte is at present the real Simon Pure. It 
is rather inconsistent that the Austrian Cabinet should have 
made such a rumpus about the French Marshaals and their 
titles, and at thesame time address Gustavns, (one of their 
own officers) by designations to which he has no right, and 
which insinuate usnrupatation against a friendly mouarch. 

It is said that the venerable Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Pennsylvania, has solemnized nearly five thou- 
sand marriages. He has been in the ministry nearly sixty 

ears. 

, In a place where forked branches were used for the legs of 
benches; a farmer accidentally broke one, and immediately 
sent his servant to the woods to lookoutanother. After 
spending the whole day, the man returned without being able 
to findany. ‘As to forked branches, sir,’ said he, ‘there were 
forked branches enough; but I could not find one that would 
be # any use to us, for they all grew with their forks up- 
ward.” 

The ladies of Bogota are adorned with emeralds of a pecu- 
liar fine green, and without flaws, which is rare in these 
stones, and makes them very valuable. These emeralds are 
all from the mines of Moussa, where some of the largest in 
the world have been found, and are now in the possession of 
the King of Spain. He has one of so large a size that his 
majesty uses it as a paper presser. I was told that the cu- 
rate of Moussa had a waistcoat with small emerald buttons, 
the greater part of which had been found in the craws of 
fowls and turkeys, picked up by them in their rambles, to di- 
gest their food. 

A Summary of Summarics.—A military company at the 
eastward has lately marched from one town to another, and 
drunk many excellent sentiments! Four men in Rochester have 
tumbled from a cotton factory. A murder in Pompey—a sui- 
cide in Tuscaloosa, a breach of promise in Savannah—And a 
hanging exhibition in Ohio. The sea-serpent discovered to 
be a whale. ‘The New-Bedford people have resolved to keep 
sober on the 4th July. Stalks of rye in Buck’s county have 
grown to the height of 8 feet—great ryes. Caterpillars are 
cutting capers in Massachusetts. An Endinburgh surgeon 
makesnoses out of the forehead—the Philadelphia Gazette 
says, in substance, that a good newspaper is a good thing;so 
say we. A Western Editor exclaims “Oh! for an ounce of 
common sense?” A Mr. Dunn bas ny 2 in jail; itisa 
place where all duns ought to be put.—. Y. Courier. 

‘I live in Julia’s eyes,’ said an affected dandy in Col- 
man’s hearing. ‘I dont wonder at it!’ replied George, ‘since I 
observed she had a stye in them when I saw her last ! !’ 

A Conceited Stag.—There was also in the forest small fal- 
low deer; the buck has two small sharp horns without any 
branches, pointing outwards from their base. His Excellen- 
cy the Vice-President, knowing my partiality to animals, had 
the kindness to send me a tame stag. He was a noble animal, 
and so tame that he would feed out of a person’s hand. I was 
obliged at last, to part with him. He had a trick of going up 
stairs and walking deliberately into the drawing room, and 
admiring himself in a large mirror, and on these occasions my 
servants found it difficult to make him leave the room without 
injuring the furniture. He was particularly fond of barley.— 

Travels through Colombia. 

Lord Norbury, in passing sentence ona thief who had been 
convicted of stealing a time-piece in a dwelling house, said, 
“that in grasping at time he had reached eternity.” 

Edmund Burke.—Some years after this time, when enfee- 
bled by infirmity and grief for the loss of his son, he was walk- 
ing in the neighborhood of Beaconsfield with two ladies, near 





nibal, could have taken the little Ms.D.atameal. Inthe 


him, requesting’assistance. Mr. Burke, after a few questions, 
gave him ashilling. ‘I wonder, my dear sir,” remarked one 
of the ladies as they walked on,“‘you should bestow upon those 
people, who are generally worthless characters, so much; 
what you have just now given will be spent in gin.” ‘Ma- 
dam!” repled he, emphatically, after a pause, and assuming 
a severe aspect, “‘he is an old man, and if gin be his comfort, 
let him have gin.” 

Quackery.—Dr. Pitcairn “was a great enemy to quaeke 
and quacks,of whom he used to say that there were not suc 
liars in the whole world except their patients. A relation of 
his, one day, asking his opinion of a certain work on Fevers, 
he observed, ‘I do not like Fever curers; we may guide a Fever 
—we cannot cure it. What would you think of a pilot who 
attempted toquellastorm? Either position is equally absurd. 
We must steer the ship as well as we can in a storm, and in 
fever we can only employ patience and judicious measures, to 
meet the difficulties of the case.’ ” 

Complimentary—An English clergyman preaching before 
the court, said, at the close of his sermon, that those who did 
not profit by what he had advanced, would forever inhabit a 
place which politeness would not suffer him to name before 
so respectable a congregation. 

A shoemaker who did not choose to tell absolute false- 
hoods, contrived as well as he could to evade such as his pro- 
fession occasionally compelled him to use. When he had cut 
out the leather for a pair of shoes, he laid it down upoa the 
floor and walked once or twiec round it. If then asked by 
his customers whether he had done the shoes, he would tru- 
ly answer, ‘‘No, but! have been about them.” 

A Breakfast—A farmer’s servant having a cheese set before 
him to take his breakfast, and sitting a long time over it, his 
master asked him when he intended to have done: “Sir, said 
he, ‘‘a cheese of this size is not so soon eaten as you think.” 

A Singular Verdict—An action of libel was recently tried in 
Thetford, England, in which the plaintiff, a Miss Wood, pros- 
ecuted the defendant, Relf, for publishing a handbill, charg- 
ing her with fraud and dishonesty: there was also an allega- 
tion for special damage. After many hours spent in the in- 
vestigation, and an able charge from the judge, the jury con- 
sulted for about a quarter of an hour, and returned the fol- 
lowing singular verdict: —“‘We find the plaintiff nor auirr, 
and we find the damages for her one hundred and fifty pownds!” 

Hard names.—One of our townsmen, a Yankee, being in 
company at a tavern in Albany, a Dutchman from this coun- 
5 happened in, and on discovering that they were both from 
this vicinity, inquired the name ofthe Yankee. I will bet a 
bottle of wine, replied he, that I have the hardest name in the 
company. Done, says the Dutchman—what is it? My name, 
sir, is Srone, said he exultingly. ‘Well den,” rejoined the 
former, “your name is Stone, and mine is Harper, (which 
was the case) now pay de bottle.” The Yankee remarked that 
it was rather a hard concern, but that he was fairly beaten-— 
and paid the forfeit. 

Tour of Ewrope.—The desite of visiting foreign@ountries., 
has infected net only the Atlantic citizen, but appears to 
have extended to the Aborigines. A New Orle 
tions, that there arrived at that place ) 
Osages, accompanied by an interpreter, 
rope. Their names are:—Kihegashugah, icf; 
Waesingsobath, or the Black Spirit; Mosh ) 
Big Soldier; Minksahtohong, or the Little 
me and Mehorggah, squaws. we 

4 Livery-man.—The daughter ofa highly res ble trades- 
man in Cheapside, having lately run off with and married 
footman, the father, relating the circumstance to a confiden- 
tial friend, observed, “Yet, 1 wish to forgive the girl, and re- 
ceive her husband, as it is now too late to partthem. But 
then, his condition! How can I introduce him?” “How!” 
replied his companion; “why introduce him as aa livery-man 
of the city of London; what is more honorable?” The father 
took the hint; and his son-in-law is now to be seen, instead of 
standing hehind, riding inside the carriage, the envy of other 
livery men, less fortunate.—{ London paper. } 

Prayers for New- York.—The New-York Convention of Min- 
isters has set apart an hour, every week, throughout the year, 
to pray for an effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the population 
of the city, to raise the languid state of ion, and to check 
the rapid progress of vice ! 

A Mr. Worrall died near Philadelphia last winter, aged 97, 
who could recollect the time w!.en there were only four stores 
and three churches in that city; most of the land on which 
the present city stands was then used for pasture, and hag the 
stumps of trees standing onit. Me never saw tea until }750; 
some of the women in his neighbourhood, not knowing how to 
use it, boiled the leaves and buttered them! When a marri- 
age took place, the bride rode to meeting behind her father on 
a pillion; after the ceremony, she rode home on the same pil- 
lion placed behind her husband. 

The editor of the New York Evening Post, concludes some 
remarks upon the quarantine laws and customs of that City, 
with the following remark:—“The Board of Health, as now 
constituted and organized, (if correctly reported,) is the mer- 
est farce that was ever pleyed off on agrave community.” 

«4 Moderate Gamester.—A person saying that he had made « 

int of never playing beyond the line of his own understand- 
ing: “Faith,” says another present, “I now see the reason you 
never play deep.” 










Slow work.—The Lord High Admiral of on his 
arrival at Deal, promoted toa Captaincy, an who hat 
been a Midshipman with him in 1783. 





relatives, a beggarman, rather advanced in years, accosted 
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The annexed lines were written by George D. Prentice, 
sq. and forwarded to us, as a small tribute to the memory of 
the unfortunate Norman Robinson, whose melancholy fate is 
fresh in the memory of most of our readers. They are highly 
ereditable to the muse of Mr. Prentice, and are equally hon- 
ourable to his head and heart.— Literary Cadet. 

Sleep on—sleep on—above thy corse 
The winds their sabbath keep— 
The wave is round thee—-nd thy breast 
Heaves with the heaving deep; 

Or thee, soft Eve its beauty flings, 
And there the white gu)! lifts her wings, 
And the blue haleyon Ioves to lave 
Her plumage in the holy wave. 
Sleep on—no willow o’» - liee bends 
With melancholy air, 
No violet rests, nor dewy rose 
Its soul of love lays bare;— 
But there the sea-flower bright and young 
is sweetly o’er thy slumbers flung, 
And, like a weeping mourner fair, 
The pale flag hangs its tresses there. 
Sleep on—sleep on—the jewelry: 
Of ocean’s coral cave 
Is thy lov’d urn—thy requiem 
The music of its wave 
The purple sea-gems rour.2 t)_e gleam 
Bright emblems of thy spirit’s dream, 
And pure and deep as infan‘ love 
The blue sea rolls its waves above. 


Sleep on—sleep on—the fvarful wrath 
Of mingling cloud and deep 
May leave its wild and stormy track 
Above thy place of sleep; 
But when the wave sball sink to rest, 
As now’twill murmur o’er thy breast, 
And the bright victims of the sea 
Perchance will make their home with thee. 
Sleep on—thy corse is far away, 
But grief bewails thee yet, 
For thee the heart-wrung sigh is breathed 
And lovely eyes are wet; 
And she, thy young, thy beauteous bride— 
Ifer thoughts are hov’ring by thy side, 
As oft she turns to view with tears 
The Eden of departed years. 
IL PENSEROSO. 
Jewett City, June 18. 


a 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Booksellers of Par’. are mgblishing; in four volumes 
mY v0, & History of the War of we Fentnsula, by the late Gene- 
ral Foy. 

CounteMiche! Oginski, a Pole, distinguished for his share in 
the 8 and wars of his country, has just given to the 
wor, 0 volumes entitled Memoirs of Poland and the Poles 
‘rom 1788 to the end of 1815. 

The English edition of Sir Walter Scott’s life of Napoleon, 
will be extended to nine volumes. 


STATISTICS. 

* M. Dupin (of Paris) in taking a census of the population of 
l’rance since 1814, has found that, during these thirteen years 
twelve millions four hundred thousand French have been 
brought into existence, and that nine millions seven hundred 
thousand have died. The fourth part of the population which 
lived under the imperial government no longer exists. Two- 
thirds of the present population were not born at the epoch of 
the opening of the States-General; finally, those men who 
were twenty years ofage at the period of the death of Louis 
XV. compose no more than the forty-ninth part of the French 
of the present day. 

The former generation, that is to say the one which had 
attained the age of twenty in 1789, forms in 1827 a mass of 
3,293,993 indivis bending under the load of years. The 
new generation, t which commenced in 1789, exhibits a 
population of 28,306,007 souls. The present generation is to 
the old one, therefore, in the proportion of 9 to 1. 


a 

SELECTIONS FROM LATE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

House of Commons —On the 22d May, Mr. M. A, Taylor in- 
iroduced a motion (which eventually crried,) that the house 
resolve itself intoa committee for the purpose of taking into 
consderation the statute of the 13th Elizabeth, together with 
the otherstatutes which gave the jurisdiction in cases of bank- 
ruptey, to the Lord High Chancellor of England. The mo- 
tion was opposed by the Attorney General and several other 
members, and supported by Mr. Brougham, who noticed an 
attack made on the Attorney General by Mr. Harvey, who 
had followed him. Mr. Brougham was very severe in his re- 
inarks on Mr. Harvey:— 

“He had been told that night that a wondrous change was 
now visible in various members of Parliament—that they 
were all opposed to the Changes in the Court of Chancery, 
which they had formerly advocated most strenuously—that 
they had fo objection to all the arrangements of the Court, 
though had formerly poured fourth against thei torrents of 
fiery indignation. (Loud cries of “hear, hear, hear.””) Let 


learned friend (the Attorney-General) had said only one word 
upon this question. What torrents of fiery indignation came 
from his hon. and learned friend,either against the Lord Chan- 
cellor or the delays of his court, or the arrears of business, or 
the inveterate abuses which prevail in it, he (Mr. Brougham) 
was at a loss to divine. His recollection served him not on 
the point. He did notrememberhis learned friend bearing any 
part in those debates; but he did know who bore a part in 
them=he himself bore a prominent, though an inadequate 
part. (Hear.) It had been assumed for the purpose of at- 
tack—not indeed by the honourable member for Colchester; 
but.by those who cheered him—that he (Mr. Brougham) had 
changed his opinions on that subject. How did they ascer- 
tain that his opinions were changed either on that or any oth- 
er subject? (Cries of “hear.”) We called on the hon. mem- 
ber of Colchester to say on what measure of government—on 
what chapter of poliey—on what officer of state—on what 
judge of the land, had his conduct, opinions, and principles 
changed. (Loud cries of “hear.”’?) He demanded to know 
who they were that accused ‘iim of achange of principles. Let 
him and the house have charges—let them have no more in- 
sinuations. (Great cheering.) For if there were a vile, a 
mean, a dirty, and conten:ntible mode in which slander could 
be lavished, it was thatform: of paltry insinuation which skulk- 
ed from the day, and defied investigation. As to the charge 
of changing sides in this house, some of those who had chang- 
ed from his (the ministerial) to the other side, had changed 
on no defined principles, if on any principles atall. But he 
would ask, whether those who had changed from the other 
side of the house to this—a movement which he knew would 
never be forgiven, whether they had ever been called upon to 
alter an opinion, or to cance] a vote?” 

It gives us great pleasur« to find that the benevolence of 
the country is called into cxercise in aid of the unfortunate 
Spanish Refugees. From “» announcement in another part 
of our paper, it appears that a Bazaar has been opened at 
Hanover square Rooms, the proceeds of the sales in which are 
to be appropriated to their relief. Now that the distresses 
of our own countrymen are no longer pressing, we trust that 
the stranger will not be forgotten by those whose circumstan- 
ces enable them to be liberal. 

Lies of the Day.—Lord Eldon and Mr. Peel are to ascend in 
a balloon, from the tea gardens, City-road, on Sunday next, if 
his Lordship can make up his mind during the week. 

Lord Londonderry and Mi. Yates Peel have determined to 
call out the whole Cabinet, Wis Lordship goes out on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays; and Mr. Peel, the other days 
inthe week. Sunday is to be a day of rest. 

The Rev. Mr. Dillon is busied in translating his “Lord May- 
or’s Voyage to Oxford” into English. 

The fret class in the London University have almost effect- 
ed the aspiration of the letter H. The two Senior Boys, itis 
added, can already disponse with it in the word “Apple.” 

March of Afind.—Mits Avevélia and Miss Clementina Gub- 
bins, the accomplished daughters of Mr. Nathan Gubbins, 
fishmonger and vestryman of Cripplegate, can almost play 
“the Battle of Prague” on the Piano. 

The hole in the Thames Tunnel is to be stopped up with the 
last month’s unsold copies of the Morning Post. Three wag- 
gon loads have already been shipped for Rotherhithe. 
Messieurs Longman and Co. are publishing a book in one 
volume, folio, entitled, “The Wisdom of Lethbridge.” The 
wisdom of Solomon, we are informed, is nothing to it. 

Doctor John Borthwick? Gilchrist, has shipped a cargo of 
Sanscrit translations of his ownspeeches at the East India 
House, for the express use of the Seapoys in Calcutta. 

The valuable diamonds which were presented to his wife by 
Mr. Wellesley Long Pole, were sold by Chistie, at his rooms, 
in King-street, on Friday; as they were brilliants of the first 
water, and set in exquisite taste, great competition was very 
naturally excited in the fashionable world for the purchase 
ofa considerable portion of them. The amount produced by 
the gctual sale was between six and seven thousand pounds. 
The large diamonds were bought in at about two thousand five 
hundred pounds. We heard in the room, that the original 
cost of the whole was upwards of twenty thousand pounds. 

“London Mechanics.—A general meeting of operatives of the 
metropolis, was held on Tuesday night in the theatre of the 
Mechanics’ Institue; Joseph Hume, M. P. inthe chair. The 
meeting had been convened, for the purpose of presenting to 
his Majesty an Address of Congratulation upon the energy 
displayed by his Majesty, in exercising the prerogative of the 
Crown, by calling to his councils such persons as appeared 
best qualified to ven the general intrrest of the nation at 
large. Severalspeeches were delivered by Dr. Gilchrist, and 
some of the mechanics. A resolution of thanks, as well as an 
Address of Congratulation to his Majesty, was agreed to, and 
ordered to be presented by the chairman, to whom the thanks 
of the meeting were voted by acclamation, after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

The National Dedbt of Great Britain now amounts to£897,- 
000,000. 

A new tragedy, from the pen of Grattan, author of High- 
ways and Byeways, has been produced at Drury Lane. Itis 
entitled Ben Nazir, the Saracen. The cast was very strong, 
but the favourable anticipations of its friends were checked 
by the imperfections of Mr. Kean, arising, as is said, from 
“bodily indisposition” and ‘mental annoyance.” 

Mademoiselle Sontag, whose virtue is now deemed to have 
‘been sufficiently tried, ison the eve of being married to the 
young Prince of H********, 





the House mark the fairness of this attack. His hon. and 


The lady who was so nobly distinguished in the Highland 


garb at the Caledonian Ball on Monday, was Lady Gordon 
Cumming. Her Ladyship wore a superb velvet dress of th: 

Cumming tartan, witha satin drapery of the Gordon, richly 
finished with steel,and a Scotch cap of black yeivet and stecl, 
with diamonds and black feathers, surmounted with threc 
eagles’ plumes, the badge of Chieftanry. It was much to be 
regretted that so few ladies appeared in the full Highland 
costume, as, excepting her Ladyship, there was not anothe:' 
lady dressed in the full national garb.—Her sisters, the bean 

Mrs. Campbell, excited universal admiration, one in the 
character of Mary Queen of Scots, another as an Italian Peas- 
ant, and the third as a Scotch Lassie. 

Died—In England, on the 6th of April, Charles Talbot. 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Hewas born in March, 1753,-and suc- 
ceeded his uncle, who was the fifteevih Fari. He married an 
Irish lady, whom he met at Bordeaux, whither she had gon 
to take the veil. His lordship was educated at Christ Church, 
and was the premier Earl of the English peerage. He traced 
an uninterrupted male descent from William the conqueror 
with whom his ancestor, Richard Taibot, came to England 
His Lordship died possessed of half a rillion of money, inde- 
pendent of landed and other property. He was for mans 
years at the head of the Catholics in Exgland. 

A very curious discovery was made in the Cathedral here 
yesterday, which has occasioned a great sensation in the town 
In carrying into effect certain alterations and improvements a! 
the eastern end of the church, and in that part known as the 
Chapel of the Nine Altars, an old oaken coftin was found. 
containing the remains of some distingnished personage—be - 
lieved to be no other than the Patron Saint, St. Cuthbert. 
“whose restless body in the three hundred and ninth year’ at- 
ter his first buria!, was, with al! funeral pomp, enshrin’d” in 
“the White Church,” at Durham, in the year 995, 832 years 
ago! Theskeleton was found to be remarkably perfect, ani 
enclosedin the remains of robes, richly worked with gold, a 
large and bright gold ring, having a crucifix, apparently ¢ 
silver, appended, was found lying on the breast, and below ‘: 
the remains of a book; a large comb was also found in th 
coflin. The wood of which the coffin was composed was a- 
bout three inches in thickness, and strongly clamped wit! 
bars of iron. Theseare all the particulars we have yet bem) 
able to collect, but we hope to obtain further information he- 
fore our next, and should we succeed, we shall most certain- 
ly communicate the same to our readers.—Durham Advertise: 

The celebrated Missal, which was presented by Franciseu 
de Roias, to Isabella, Queen of Spain, wife of Ferdinand V. 
and the munificent patroness of Columbus, was on Saturday 
last brought to the hammer by Mr. Evans, of Pall Mall, aud 
knocked down to Mr. Hurd, of the Temple, at 360 guineas. 
This was one of the most interesting and important articies 
in the very splendid library of the late Mr. Dent, F.R.S 
and F.S.A., which has been on sale by Mr. Evans since Thus 
day last. It was purchased by Mr. Dent at 300 guiness. In 
introducing this sp'qidid work to the imtice oi the cumpany 
attending the sale on Saturday, whose attention was muc'; 
excited, Mr. Evans passed upon it an elegant eulogiui, for 
which he received the plaudits of the company, amongst whor 
were many eminent literary characters. ‘There can be nu 
doubt,” observed Mr. Evans, ‘‘that there is only one Missal i: 
the kingdom which can compete, in interest and beauty, with 
this splendid breviary, and that is the Bedford Missal, which ! 
had the honour of selling to the Duke of Marlborough, in tie 
year 1815, for £687. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
institute a comparison between these twocelebrated Missals; 
the style, the tone, and characterof them, are so,different; 
and the interval between the execution of them so distant. 
They are magis pares quam sirmiles. Each has its characteristic 
distinction and interest.” This magnificent MS.upon vellum, is 
illuminated by Flemish Painters in Spain,about the close of the 
15th Century. -Itcontains 523 leaves, interspersed with a va- 
riety of beautiful miniature paintings—the portraits of De Ro- 
ias and the Queen of Spain, are introduced in the miniatures. 
De Roias, is supposed to have been of the noble family of 
Roccas; the name being written yee Roias, Rojas, 
and Roccas, in Spain. The Rev. Dr. Dibdin has given, in his 
Biblographical Decameron, an elaborate and admirable de- 
scription of this splendid Breviary, which contains some spe- 
cimens of art of a higher character than are to be found even 
in the beautiful Bedford Missal. 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, ut their Hatt in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 

Monday—AmicaB_e Loner, No. 25, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

T'uesday—Concorpia Cuarter, No. 1, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

T..sday—W arreN Lover, No. 51, at 8 P. M. 

Wednesday—JeRusaLEM Cnarter, No. 9, at 8 o’clock P.M 

Wednesday—Winver Loner, No. 78, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—Cuarter, No. 2, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

Thursday—W ireman Lona, No. 72, at 8 P. M. 

Friday—Union Lovee, No. 60, at §, P. M. 

a aiaashimmnianrasiamamntttmmennitaldattal ae eS 
PrinTeD AND PuBLIsHED by SAMUEL SANDS, at the South 

East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the Exchange, 

Baltimore, at FouR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, payable at the ¢x- 

piration of siz months. 


&¥-BOOK and JOB PRINTING, of every description, exe- 
cuted in the neatest manner and on the most liberal terms, 
at the office of the North American.—MERCHANTS’ an4 

















MAGISTRATES’ BLANKS constantly on hand for sale. 

















